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INTRODUCTION 


On the twenty-eighth day of May, 1831, the Philadelphia Saturday 
Courier! announced a contest in which a premium of one hundred dollars 
was to be given for the best American tale submitted; and on the thirty- 
first day of December, in the same year, an issue of the Courier carried 
the news that the committee of judges had decided in favor of Miss 
Delia Bacon of the State of New York for her story, “Love’s Martyr”. 
Miss Bacon was destined to receive later some literary renown, but for 
reasons far removed from her prize story; and indeed both “Love’s 
Martyr” and the contest itself might long since have sunk into oblivion 
but for the fact that one of the less fortunate of those who had com- 
peted was probably Edgar Allan Poe, just returned from the United 
States Military Academy, and now struggling to support himself ees 
the somewhat crude efforts of an immature pen. 


Little is positively known concerning the activities of Poe during 
those years immediately subsequent to his dismissal from West Point, 
but from the reminiscences of Mary Devereaux, a Baltimore sweetheart, 
and of Lambert A. Wilmer, a journalist friend, Professor Killis Camp- 
bell? concludes with some assurance that at the time of the Courier 
contest and as late as the autumn of 1832, Poe was living in Baltimore. 
Here, according to Hervey Allen’, while sharing an attic room with his 
consumptive, and perhaps dissipated, brother Henry, in the overcrowded 
and poverty-stricken home of his aunt, Mrs. Clemm, on Wilks Street, 
the poet turned his attention to a more lucrative literary form in order 
to help replenish the meagre finances of Mrs. Clemm’s household. Rumor 
would have it that during this first year Poe tried various types_of 
work, apparently with little success, for on November 18, 1831, he again 
humbled himself by entreating his foster father, John Allan, for funds 
sufficient to save him from a debt which threatened imprisonment. On 
December 5, Mrs. Clemm added her entreaties to Edgar’s,> and John 
Allan took steps to aid Poe, but he neglected to send money until Jan- 


1 This paper, according to Miss Ada Tyng Griswold, was established May, 1831; but 
a copy of the Courier of June 4, 1831, now in the possession of the editor, is numbered 
as the tenth issue, and since the Courier was a weekly journal, the first issue probably 
appeared on April 2, 1881. The Courier was published by Nelson Woodward and William 
Spragg; and until 1835 it was edited by Morton McMichael, under whom it became the 
largest and most enterprising weekly in the city. See Catalogue of Newspaper Files in 
the Library of the State Historical Society of Wisconsin, edited by Ada Tyng Griswold, 
Madison: Published by the Society, 1911. p. 244. 

2 Killis Campbell, “New Notes on Poe’s Early Years’’, The Dial, Chicago, 60 (Feb- 
ruary 17, 1916): 145-146. 


8s Hervey Allen, Israfel - - « vol. 1, New York: Doran, 1926. pp. 320, 325-826. 

4 Edgar Allan Poe Letters ... in the. Valentine Museum, Richmond, Virginia, edited 
by Mary Newton Stanard, Philadelphia: Lippincott, 1925. p. 291. 

& Ibid, p. 296. 
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uary 12, 1832.1 Meanwhile Poe seems to have found other means of 
relief in this particuYar financial difficulty.2 Nevertheless, a letter 
written to John Allan on December 29, 1831,3 reveals that only two days 
previous to the announcement of the winner of the Courier award, Poe 
still suffered much anxiety because he as yet had not found a way of 
extricating himself. Fear of a debtor’s prison, therefore, must have 
served to increase doubly Poe’s disappointment when he read on Decem- 
ber 31 that Miss Bacon had been adjudged the winner of the Courier 
prize. 

But though all stories submitted perhaps* became the property of 
the Courier and thus there was no possibility of financial reimbursement 
other than the prize, Poe’s disappointment at his failure to obtain the 
much needed award must have been followed by a keen sense of satis- 
faction when he learned that the publishers, Woodward and Spragg, 
were to print certain of his tales in the Courier during the year follow- 
ing. “Metzengerstein”, the first of the tales to be published, appeared 
on January 14, 1832. This was followed on March 3, by “The Duke De 
L’Omelette” (later called “The Duc De L’Omelette”); on June 9, by “A 
Tale of Jerusalem”; on November 10, by “A Decided Loss” (later called 
“Loss of Breath”); and on December 1, by “The Bargain Lost’ (later 
called “Bon-Bon”). These tales, each of which was published anony- 


mously, were to appear later among Poe’s works in various revised 
forms. 


The Courie ver tales, which were discovered by Dr. Killis Campbell in 
1915,° are necessarily of some significance to those who are intereste 
in the study of Poe. In the first place, so far as we know, they represent 
the initial efforts of Poe in the short story form; and when studied in 
the light of the revisions which were later effected, they reveal much 
concerning the development of the author’s style and art. Again, much 
can be learned from the Courier tales concerning Poe’s method of writ- 
ing and the sources from which he drew material for his stories. And 
finally, the early stories are of value in that they uncover to some extent 
the character of Poe during a mysterious period of his life. 


It is most probable that Poe’s shift from poetry to prose was caused 
by the financial necessity which resulted from John Allan’s withdrawal 


1 See John Allan’s note on Poe’s letter to him, December 15, 18381. Ibid, p. 800. 
2 See editorial comment. Ibid, pp. 287-290. 

8 Ibid, p. 805. 

4 F. L. Pattee (The Development of the American Short Story, New York and 
London: Harper, [1923]. p. 118), referring to an article by John C. French (‘‘Poe and 
the Baltimore Saturday Visiter’, Modern Language Notes, vol. 88, May, 1918. pp. 257- - 
267), says that the publishers announced that all stories submitted became the property 
of the Courier. I have found no indication of this in the rules for the contest, but there 
is a specification that the publishers shall print the tales at their discretion. See page 4 
of this volume. 


S Killis Campbell, ‘““New Notes on Poe’s Early Years”, op. cit., p. 146. 
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of support, and, accordingly, he would have begun his tales soon after 
leaving West Point. There have been references! to a tradition that 
Poe wrote some of his tales while attending the University of Virginia, 
but this tradition has never been adequately substantiated, nor has any 
clear evidence been produced to the effect that he wrote other than 
poetry during his few months in the Military Academy, though passages 
in “A Decided Loss” which show a possible allusion to certain contem- 
porary American events might suggest that he was at work on a tale 
at this time. In a note attached to the Broadway Journal edition of 
“MS. Found in a Bottle’,2 Poe states that this tale was published in 
1831. Again, Griswold, in his “Ludwig Article’® printed in the New 
York Tribune of October 9, 1849, mistakenly dates the contest in which 
the “MS. Found in a Bottle” won the prize as 1831. But Poe’s note is 
doubtless as incorrect as Griswold’s statement, and with these excep- 
tions, the group of five stories published by the Courier in 1832 remain 
unchallenged as the first of Poe’s fiction to appear in print. 


The Courier tales, therefore, represent the efforts of Poe while still 
a youth, a mere beginner in a literary form of which he could boast no 
earlier success; but these same tales as subsequently revised for the 
Southern Literary Messenger in 1835-36, reveal the work of Poe as an 
editor, correcting and re-writing in order to satisfy a more mature lit- 
erary taste, and clarifying for the sake of a not too keen public under- 
standing and appreciation. It naturally follows that the first revision 
of these tales shows changes more startling than those later effected. 


Conspicuous among the differences to be seen in each new version 
of these five tales are those which occur in the mechanical details of 
composition. Capitalization, punctuation, and spelling undergo a marked 
revision; sentences and paragraphs are altered and sometimes omitted. 
But alterations other than those of a mechanical nature are worth not- 
ing, particularly in the first re-publication of the tales in the Southern 
Literary Messenger. “The Bargain Lost” and “A Decided Loss” are 
practically re-written and the titles of both tales are entirely changed: 
“The Bargain Lost” becomes “Bon-Bon’, and “A Decided Loss” becomes 
“Loss of Breath.” To both “Metzengerstein” and “Loss of Breath” (“A 
Decided Loss’’) a subtitle is appended which indicates the drift of the 
satire; to the first is added “A Tale in Imitation of the German’, and 
the second becomes “Loss of Breath, A Tale & la Blackwood.” Likewise 
certain satirical thrusts at contemporary figures are omitted in re-pub- 
lications of the latter story. For instance, references to the dramas 


1 Killis Campbell, The Mind of Poe ..., Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 
1988. p. 161. See also F. L. Pattee, op. cit., p. 121. 


2 Complete Works of Edgar Alian Poe, edited by James A. Harrison, vol. 2, New 
York: Crowell, [1902]. p. 15. 


8 Ibid, vol. 1, pp. 848-859. 
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“Metamora”! and “Miantinimoh’2 (sic) are left out of subsequent ver- 
sions; but the first of these references is again added in 1845. An al- 
lusion to the “Gazette”? is not to be found in the same form after the 
Courier version, and by 1845 a reference to J. H. Hewitt, a Baltimore 
editor, is replaced by one to Grandjean, supposedly a wigmaker. 4 Fur- 
thermore, in its first re-publication, a long introspective analysis of 
sensations is added to this story, and the plot is considerably altered by 
both a shift of events and the addition of new incidents at the end of 
the story. Equally altered in its subsequent versions is “The Bargain 
Lost’’, for though the plot does not shift with the change of title, the 
quotation following the title is changed, the setting is moved from Italy 
to France, and appropriately enough the principal character Pedro 
Garcia becomes Pierre Bon-Bon. 

But though Poe for various reasons made marked changes in his 
later versions, he doubtless wrote his first tales with a very definite 
scheme in mind. These “bizarreries”, as John P. Kennedy styled them,5 
were written in burlesque imitation of the inferior and fashionable 
stories to be found in contemporary publications. In 1836 Poe admitted 
to Kennedy that he intended some of his tales for “half-banter, half- 
satire’® and in a letter written as early as April 30, 1835, to T. W. 
White,? owner of the Southern Literary Messenger, Poe shows that he 
has classified under several headings the stories which seem to appeal to 
the editors of contemporary publications. One type of story (such as 
“Berenice”, a tale not in the Courier series) involved ‘“‘the fearful col- 
ored into the horrible’; another (such as “A Decided Loss’) dealt with 
“the ludicrous heightened into the grotesque”; a third (such as “The 
Duke De L’Omelette’’, “The Bargain Lost”, or “A Tale of Jerusalem’’) 
showed “the witty exaggerated into the burlesque”; and a fourth type 
(represented by “Metzengerstein”) revealed “the singular heightened 
into the strange and mystical.” As‘Poe so closely follows these types in 


1 “Metamora” was written by John A. Stone of the Chestnut Street (Philadelphia) 
Theatre in 1829 in response to an offer of a premium by Edwin Forrest for the best 
tragedy containing an American Indian as its chief character. See Niles’ Weekly 
Register, November 7, 1829, p. 169. 

2 ‘“Miantonimoh; or, The Wept of Wish-ton-Wish” was an anonymous play based on 
James Fenimore Cooper’s novel ‘“‘The Wept of Wish-ton-Wish” and produced in New York 
as early as November 12, 1880. It was produced in Philadelphia at the Chestnut Street 
Theatre, May 23, 1831. See George C. D. Odell. Annals of the New York Stage, vol. 8, 
New York: Columbia University Press, 1928, p. 518. See also A. H. Quinn, A History 
of the American Drama, New York: Harper, 1928, p. 448. 

2 See discussion of this reference, page viii of this introduction. 

4 This allusion is verified by another of Poe’s own references. See‘‘The Angel of 
the Odd”, Poe’s Works, op. cit., vol. 6, p. 111. 

5 See letter of John P. Kennedy to Poe, February 9, 1886. Poe’s Works, op. cit., 
vol. 17, pp. 28-29. 

6 §ee letter by Poe to-John P. Kennedy, February 11, 1886. Ibid, vol. 17, pp. 29-81. 

7 Facsimile in the Library of the University of Virginia of a portion of Poe’s letter 
to White, now in the Huntington Library. Also quoted by Killis Campbell (The Mind 
of Poe, op. cit., p. 161) and by Professor Napier Wilt in Modern Philology, 25 (August, 
(1927): 102. 
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the Courier tales, the possibility is that from the beginning he had 
settled upon a definite scheme of burlesque imitation. 

Such a method of composition indicates that Poe might have turned 
to the tales which he imitated for some of his source material. Dr. 
James Southall Wilson has shown! that Horace Smith’s “Zillah, A Tale 
of Jerusalem” is the source for “A Tale of Jerusalem.” Again, though 
some? think that either “The Duke De L’Omelette” is a fore-study of 
“Bon-Bon” or vice versa, the substance of both tales was perhaps drawn 
from stories printed in popular periodicals of the day. Furthermore, 
subtitles later added to both “Metzengerstein” and “A Decided Loss” 
show that the source of the former is perhaps to be found in some of the 
old German horror stories current, and the latter is a burlesque of the 
type of story known to readers of Blackwood’s. 

But in a tale such as “A Decided Loss” the source material is of a 
slightly different character. Here, though continuing to burlesque 
Blackwood’s, Poe is adding zest to his fiction by treating satirically cer- 
tain American figures and events which were familiar to either a Phila- 
delphia or Baltimore audience. There is a thrust at John Hewitt, a 
Baltimore editor who had criticised Poe’s “Al Aaraaf” in 1829, and who 
was later to be given the poetry prize in the Baltimore Saturday Visiter 
contest, a prize which was refused Poe because he had already received 
the award for the best short story submitted in the same contest. Again, 
as we have seen, Poe satirizes the Indian dramas, “Miantinimoh” (sic) 
and “Metamora”, dramas made familiar by Edwin Forrest, who in 1830 
had paid five hundred dollars for the latter play. He also chuckles at 
experiments with the galvanic battery, and he allows his hanged and 
deviscerated hero to kick, plunge, and make the most furious contortions 
while being subjected to stimuli from this instrument. There is little 
doubt that as early as 1831 the newspapers carried accounts of experi- 
ments with the galvanic battery on the bodies of criminals, for the 
Philadelphia Public Ledger for August 10, 1839, records an unsuccessful 
attempt to revive a prisoner by the application of the galvanic battery 
half an hour after he had been hanged.’ But the source for this part of 
Poe’s tale could very well be in an account of a similar experiment to 
be found in the Philadelphia National Gazette for June 1, 1880.4 Here 
one Weinhold produced such jumping about and contortions as those 
described in Poe’s episode by applying the galvanic battery to the body 
of a dead cat after its belly and chest were opened and certain essential 
internal parts removed. It is also quite probable that in “A Decided 
Loss” Poe’s mail robber “W——” and the hanging which furnished so 


1 James Southall Wilson, ‘‘The Devil Was In It”, The American Mercury, 24 
(October, 1981): 218. . 

2 Killis Campbell, The Mind of Poe ..., op. ett., p. 175. 

% Cornelia Varner, Contemporary Materials in Poe’s Stories, Ms. English Essay, 
University of Texas, 1980- 81. 

¢ I know of no earlier reference to this source. The discussion here given is based 
upon the author’s own investigation. 
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much amusement for the people and caused such profound comments 
to be printed in the “Gazette” and other newspapers, are but adapta- 
tions of contemporary accounts of the trial of the real mail robber Wil- 
son and subsequent execution of his Irish accomplice, Porter, events 
which occurred in Philadelphia only a short time previous to the writing 
of the story.! The largest crowd that had ever come together in the 
vicinity of Philadelphia had witnessed the latter event, and the Phila- 
delphia National Gazette, as did other newspapers, carried numerous ac- 
counts of the trial and execution and also of the ludicrous behavior of 
the assembled people. Poe without doubt was familiar with the inci- 
dents relative to the case of Wilson and Porter, and there are many 
instances of similarity between the details as given by current news- 
Papers and those of Poe’s story. Such examples as these cited in “A 
Decided Loss” tend to show that when writing his first stories, Poe, as 
he did many times later, sought source material in reports of daily 
news events. 

Poe’s method of burlesque imitation makes it difficult for us to rely 
too closely upon his early stories for autobiographical details, but cer- 
tainly, as has been shown, we can learn from the Courier stories some- 
We relative to ‘the author’ 8 opinion of contemporary literature and 


= etre 


to n 5 re how_early-or-how_late these passages occur. For instance, 
there is _to be found in Poe’s versions of “Metzengerstein” @. passage in 
which he extols the gentle disease of consumption, and he wishes all 
whom he loves might perish of this disease. . jWe should remember that 
Poe had seen at first hand the fatal effects of consumption upon his 
brother Henry during the miserable year of 1831 in Baltimore, and he 
later witnessed with much more anguish the suffering of his wife Vir- 
ginia when she was dying of this same malady. { It is quite possible, 
therefore, that the passage in “Metzengerstein” shows a personal re- 
action toward the disease, and that Poe caused the passage to be re- 
moved after Virginia’s collapse./ 

Much importance has also been attached, in a recent study,2 to the 
fact that before the publication of 1845 Poe omitted from his stories 
certain of the passages referring to the use of opium which were not 
directly concerned with the mechanical composition of the tale; some 
are. disposed to look upon this. removal as an effort on the part of the 
author to conceal a personal habit._)If such a theory holds good, and if 
these passages can be looked upon as self-revealing, the Courier tales 
again become significant, for “The Duke De L’Omelette” i in its earliest 
version contained a reference to opium, and this: passage was not re- 


1 See accounts in the Philadelphia National Gazette for July 8 and 10, 1880; also 
Niles’ Weekly Register, July 10, 1880; and various other contemporary newspaper records 
of the case of Wilson and Porter. 

2 R. W. Chureh, The Alcoholism and Opiumiem of Edgar A. Poe, Ms. Master's 
Thesis, University of Virginia, 1982. 
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moved from any of the subsequent versions. Again, a similar reference 
to the drug, though not contained in the first publication, was added in 
the second printing of “A Decided Loss”, and dropped in the final one. 
Some inference might, therefore, be drawn as to when Poe began the 
use of the drug. 

The few facts mentioned above must necessarily show that a thor- 
ough study of the tales of Poe or of the man himself demands some ac- 
quaintance with the Philadelphia Saturday Courier versions of the 
stories. Since these versions have not been previously reprinted, they 
are presented in this volume. In addition, as the Courier contest was 
in all probability responsible for the first appearance of these five tales, 
the volume includes the rules for the contest and the announcement of 
the judges’ decision. Furthermore, in order to present in this collection 
all of Poe’s prose contributions,! so far as known, which were originally? 
published in the Courier, it has been thought well to include “Raising 
the Wind” (later called by its original subtitle, “Diddling Considered 
as one of the Exact Sciences”), an essay which, though not connected 
with the Courier contest, was published in the Courier October 14, 18438, 
and has not since been republished in its original version. 

Each of Poe’s contributions occupied from one to three columns on 
the left side of the front page. For the purpose of making the repub- 
lications available in the exact typographical form in which they were 
originally printed, the announcements concerning the Courier contest, 
and all of Poe’s contributions are given in photo-lithographic facsimile, 
the Poe contributions being enlarged to approximately one and three 
quarters times the original size. 

For photostatic copies of the Philadelphia Saturday Courier texts 
and for valuable aid in locating some of the material used, I am indebted 
to the American Antiquarian Society, to the secretary to the librarian 
of this society, Miss Dorcas E. Pierce, and to the Library of Congress. 
I am also indebted to the State Historical Society of Wisconsin for 
photostatic reproductions of “Love’s Martyr’. Furthermore, I am under 
obligation to Dr. James Southall Wilson for information and helpful 
suggestions, and finally, to Mr. John Cook Wyllie, Assistant Reference 
Librarian of the University of Virginia, whose keen interest and con- 
tinued assistance have made this volume possible. . 


JOHN GRIER VARNER, JR. 


1 A reprint of “The Raven” appeared in the Philadelphia Saturday Courier on July 
25, 1846, and a reprint of “Ulalume”’, on January 22, 1848. 


2 The Philadelphia Saturday Courier of June 24, July 1, and July 8, 1848, carried 
a reprint of the “Gold Bug” from the Philadelphia Dollar Magazine of June 21, and 28, 
1848. 

3 By 1848 the format of the Courier had been entirely changed, and there were 
then eight columns to the page instead of the original seven; consequently ‘Raising the 
Wind” presents a different appearance from that of the earliest tales. 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS CONCERNING 
THE CONTEST 


-The following notice, which was printed for the first time in the 
Philadelphia SATURDAY COURIER of May 28, 1881, is perhaps the earliest 
announcement of the COURIER short story contest. As the issue of May 
28 is not to be found among the known extant files of the COURIER, a re- 
print of the announcement as it appeared in the advertising section of 
the issue for June 4, 1881 (Vol. 1, No. 10, Page 4, Column 5) is here 
reproduced. 


* * *&* *&© *& *£ &* K€ RK & 


Thre Prablisteers javternnad ten clewerte: cornrerecally a poortion of the 
jratiie of their werk, to the ptometien of the cause of 
LITERATUR B.—As soon as proper atrangemeat- 
can be etteeted, n premiain of 


ONE HUNDRED DOLLARS 
will be awarded forthe bat AMWBRIVGAD UA wis. 
The genth-men who shall be selected to decide the award, 
shall be named at the time of offering the premiutn., 

The publishers are aware of the difficulty of furnishing 
their paper in due season to subseribers residing at n dis. 
tance—this obstacle will be remedied in the course of a few 
wecks, when such arrangements will be mude as cannot 
fail to be perfectly satisfactory. 

The Publishers request their country brethren to give the 
above notice a few lusertions in their respective journals. 
Tne same favor will be reciprocated. 

All ordera for the @ABSTASAT COVRIZGZ, 
(containing the price of subscription.) must be addressed tv 


WOODWARD & SPRAGG, 
may 28.-tf Pluladeiphia. 


The earliest announcement of the rules for the COURIER contest is 
perhaps that which appeared for the first time in the issue of July 9, 
1881. As this issue is also missing from the known files of the 
COURIER, a reprint of the announcement as it appeared in the advertising 
section of the issue for July 16, 1831 (Vol. 1, No. 16, Page 8, Column 7) 
is here reproduced. This notice was published in substantially the same 
form in every issue through November 26. The first three notices fol- 
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lowing that of July 16 were printed in the editorial columns, but all 
appearances subsequent to these were in the advertising section. 


PREMIUM. 


fee publiehers of the Saturday Courier grateful for the 

liberal patronage they have received, and anxjous to 
improve, as far az they possih!y can, the character of Ame- 
ricau Literature, offer the following prem.uiw:— 

_ONE HO NDRED DOLLARS to the writer of the best 
ORIGINAL TALE, prepared fur the Saturday Cowfer, and 
preserited under the (ullow ing sestrictions and regulations, 

All Tales inteaded Ww compete for this preminm, must be 
addressed to Woodward and Spragg Hadelphia, sree of 
pustaye, on or before the first day of . 1831. 

Accopanyiog each Tale the writer mast furnish bis or 
her name. and address, in a separate sealed envelope, which 
will not be opened except io the case of the successiul com- 
ETO. 

Early in December the Tales presented will be submitted 
lo 2 committee consisting of the following gentlemen, viz:— 

David Paul Brows, Wiliam M. Meredith, Jobn Margrave, 
Richard Penn Smith, Mortos McMichael, ami Charies Alex- 
ander, Esq'rs. who will award pijor to the Ist of January, 
isco. 

As 2oon as the award shall be determined, public infor- 
mation of the ~ame will be given, and immediately ibereaf- 
ler the successful candidate may draw upea tbe publishers 
for the amount of the premiuas. 

The publecation ef the Tales will be commenced ia Ja- 
nuary, 132, and gsmmioued at whe discretion of the publish. 
ere. 

Competitors for the premium are requested to use care in 
the preparation of their manuecr:pte, as it ts very desirab:e 
that illegibility anay be avoided. 

Editors of papers which ¢ xonange with the Saturday Cou- 
rier, by giving the above a few insertions will confer a favor 
upos the publisiicrs, aud probably advance the cauve of Li- 
ierature. 

The Saterday Courter te published by Woodward and 
Spragg, No. 112 Chesnut street, Phitedelpita, at $2 per ° 
num, half yearly iu advance. july 9—tf 


In the issue of November 5, 1831, a further editorial called the at- 
tention of the public to the advertisement: “We invite the attention of 
readers and correspondents to the premium, offered by the publishers of 
this journal, for the best original tale. By a reference to our adver- 
tising columns it will be seen that the terms upon which the premium 
is offered require that the tales intended for competition should be for- 
warded to the publishers on or before the first of December. This period 
is close at hamd, and we regretfully suggest to those disposed to enter 
for the prize, that no time is to be lost in making the necessary prepara- 
tion.” This same editorial notice appeared in the issues of November 
12 and 19, and in a very slightly revised form in the issue of November 
26. 
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In the editorial columns of December 3, 1881 (Vol. 1, No. 86, Page 


8, Column 1) the following statement is made concerning the progress 
of the contest: 


* * * *& *&©§ *£ *&* *& Kk 


In original composition the coming numbers 
of the Covrigr will be singularly rch. Incon- 
sequence of the PREMIUM OF ONF HUNDRED 
DOLLARS OFFERED FOR THE BEST AMERICAN 
Tae, we have received a large supply of strik- 
ing, interesting, and well-told fictions, many of 
which, we have reason to believe, are from the 
pens of distinguished writers. These will be 
publisted in due course of time, and will impart 
additional value to our work. 


x *£ * 8 * * %& %*£ *%& & 


The following is in the same issue (December 3, 1831, Vol. 1, No. 
86, Page 3, Column 2): 


We take pleasure in acknowledging the re- 
ceipt, at different periods, of mors than eighty 
original tales, intended as competitors for our 
offered Premium of One Hundred Dollars. Many 
of them, if we may judge from the haety perusal 
we bestowed on them, possess distinguished 
merit, and we can prom:se our patrons much 
gratification from their future publication. 

These will be submitted to the Committee se- 
lected for that purpose, in the course of next 
week, and their award may be looked for prior 
to the Ist of January. As soon as it is made it 
shall be communicated to our readers. 


On December 24, 1881 the statement is made that “The award of 
‘the prize committee will be announced in our next number.” 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS 


The next issue, that of December 31, 1831 (Vol. 1, No. 40, Page 8, 
Column 1), carried the following: 


PHILADELPHIA : 
" Saturday, Dec. 31, 1831. 


The Committee to whom was referred the se- 
lection of a Tale from among those presented for 
the premium of One Hundred Dollars, offered 
by us, have awarded in favour of Love's Mar- 
tyr, by Miss Dexia S. Bacon, of the State of 
New York, author of ‘ Tales of the Puritans,’ 
&c. 

While we congratulate the fair author upon 
her success, we can at the same time promise our 
readers much gratification from the perusal of 
Love's Martyr, which is strongly characterized 
by taste, genius and feeling. 

Many of the other Tales offered for the Pre- 
mium, are distinguished by great merit, and we 
are assured by the Committee that they derived 
much pleasure from reading them. 

The writer of the successful Tale, will be good 
enough to draw upon us at her earliest conveni- 
ence, for the amount of the Premium. 
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“If what I have written is to cir- 
culate at all, Iam naturally anx- 
ious that it should circulate as 
I wrote it.” E. A. P. 
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[Saturday Courier, 
January 14, 1882, 
Vol. 2, No. 42, Page 
1, Column 1.].— 


Written. for the Saturday Courier. 


METZENGERSTELN. 


** Pestis eram vivus, MOriens tua mors ero.”’ 
MaRTIN LuTuen. 

Hoanor and fatality have been stalking abroad 
in allages. Why then give a date to the story 1 
have to tell? I will not. Besides | have other 
reasons for concealment. Let it suffice to say 
that, at the period of which | speak, there exist- 
ed,in the interior of Hungary, a settled although 
hidden belief in the doctrines of the Metempsy- 
chosis. Of the doctrines themselves—that is, of 
their falsity, or probability—I say nothing. I 
assert, however, that much of our incredulity (as 
La Bruyere observes of all our unhappiness,) 
vient de ne pouvoir etre seuls. 

Bat there were some points in the Hungarian 
superstition (the Roman term was religio,) which 
were fast verging to absurdity. They, the Hun- 
gariaus, differed essentially from the Eastern 
authonties. For example—‘ The soul,” said the 
former, (1 give the words of an acute, and intel- 
ligent Parisian,) “ne demeure, quun seul fors, 
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dans un corps sensible—au reste—ce quon croit 
d'etre un cheval—un chien—un homme—n'est que 
le resemblance peu tangible de ces animauz.” 

The families of Berlifitzing, and Metzenger- 
stein had been at variance for centuries. Never, 
before, were two houses so illustrious mutually 
embittered by hostility 30 deadly, Indeed, at the 
era of this history, it was remarked by an old 
crone of haggard, and sinister appearance, that 
fire and water might sooncr mingle, than a Ber- 
lifitziug clasp the hand of a Metzengerstein. 
The origin of this enmity seems to be found in 
the words of an ancient prophecy. ‘“ A lofty 
mame shall have a fearful fall, when, like the 
rider over his horse, the mortality of Metzenger- 
stein shall triumph over the immortality of Ber- 
liftzing.” 

To be sure, the words themselves had little or 
no meaning—but more trivial causes have given 
rise (and that no long while ago,) to consequences 
equally eventful. Besides, the estates, which 
were contiguous, had long exercised a rival infiu- 
ence, in the affairs of a busy government. ‘More- 
over, near acighbours are seldom friends, and 
the inmates of the Castle Berlifitzing might look, 
from their lofty buttresses, into the very windows 
of the Chateau Metzengerstcin; and least of all 
was the more than feudal magnificence thus dis- 
covered, calculated to allay the irritable feelings 
of the less ancient, and less wealthy Berlifitzings. 
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W hat wonder then, that the words, however silly, 
of that prediction, should have succeeded in set- 
ting, and keeping at variance, two families, al- 
ready predisposed to quarrel, by every instiga- 
tion of hereditary jealousy ? The words of the 
prophecy implied, if they implied any thing, a 
final triumph on the part of the already more 
powerful house, and were, of course, remémber- 
ed, with the more bitter animosity, on the side of 
the weaker, and less influential. 

Wilheim, Count Berlifitzing, although honour- 
ably, and loftily descended, was, at the epoch of 
this narrative, an infirm, and doting old man, 
remarkable for nothing but an inordinate, and 
inveterate personal antipathy to the family of his 
rival, and so passionate a love of horses, and of 
bunting, that neither bodily decrepitude, great 
age, nor mental incapacity, prevented his daily 
participation in the dangers of the chace. 

Frederick, Baron: Metzengerstein, was, on the 
Other hand not yet of age. His father, the Mi- 
nister G——., died young. His mother, the Lady 
Mary, followed quickly after. Frederick was, 
at that time, in his fifteenth year. In a city fif- 
teen years are no long period—a child may be 
still a child in his third lustrum. But jn a wil- 
derness—in so magnificent a wilderness as that 
old principality, fifteen years have a far deeper 
meaning. 

The beautiful ais Mary !—how could she 
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die ?—and of consumption! But it isa path I 
have prayed to follow. I would wish all I love 
to perish of that gentle disease. How glorious! 
to depart in the hey-day of the young blood—the 
heart all passion—the imagination all fire—amid 
the remembrances of happier days—in the fall of 
the year, and so be buried up forever in the gor- 
geous, autumnal leaves. Thus died the Lady 
Mary. The young Baron Frederick stood, with- 
out a living relative, by the coffin of his dead 
mother. He laid his hand upon her placid fore- 
head. No shudder came over his delicate frame 
—no sigh trom his gentle bosom—no curl upon 
bis kingly lip. Heartless, self-willed, and impe- 
tuous from his childhood, he had arrived at tbe 
age of which I speak, through a career of un- 
feeling, wanton, and reckless dissipation, and a 
barrier had long since arisen in the channel of 
all boly thoughts, and gentle recollections. 

From some peculiar circumstances attending 
the administration of his father, the young Baron, 
at the decease of the former, entered immediate- 
ly upon his vast possessions. Such estates-were> 
never before, held by a nobleman of Hungary. 
His castles were without number—of these, the 
chief, in point of splendour and extent, was the 
Chateau Metzengerstein. The boundary line 
of his dominions was never clearly defined, but 
his principal park embraced a circuit of one 
hundred and fifty miles. 
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Upon the succession of a proprietor so young, 
witb a character so well known, to a fortune so 
unparalleled, little speculation was afloat in re- 
gard to his probable course of conduct. And, 
indeed, for the space of three days, the behaviour 
of the heir, out-heroded Herod, and fairly sur- 
passed the expectations of his most enthusias- 
tic admirers. Shameful debaucheries—flagrant 
treacheries—unheard-of atrocities, gave his trem- 
bling vassals quickly to understand, that no ser- 
vile submission on their part—no punctilios of 
conscience on his own were, thenceforward, to 
prove any protection against the bloodthirsty and 
remorseless fangs of a petty Caligula. On the 
night of the fourth day, the stables of the Castle 
Berlifitzing were discovered to be on fire—and 
the neigbourhood unanimously added the crime 
of the incendiary, to the already frightful list of 
the Baron’s misdemeanors and enormities. But, 
during the tumult occasioned by this occurrence, 
the young nobleman himself, sat, apparently bu- 
ried in meditation, in avast, and desolate upper 
apartment of his family palace of Metzengerstein. 
The rich, although faded tapestry hangings 
which swung gloomily upon the walls, represent- 
ed the majestic, and shadowy forms of a thousand 
illustrious ancestors. Here rich-ermined priests, 
and pontifical dignitaries, familiarly seated with 
the autocrat, and the sovereign, put a veto on 
the wishes of some temporal king, or restrained, 
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with the fiat of papal supremacy, the rebellious 
sceptre of the Arch-Enemy. IHlere the dark, 
tall statures of the Princes Metzengcerstein—their 
muscular war coursers plunging over the carcass 
of a fallen foe—startled the firinest nerves with 
their vigorous expression—and here, the volup- 
tuous, and swan-like figures of the dames of days 
gone by, floated away, in the mazes of an unreal! 
dance, to the strains of imaginary melody. 

But as the Baron listened, or affected tu listen, 
te the rapidly increasing uproar in the stables of 
the Castle Berlifitzing, ‘or perhaps pondered, 
like Nero, upon some more decided audacity, his 
eyes were unwittingly rivetted to the figure of 
@n enormous and unnaturally coloured horse, 
represented, in the tapestry, as belunging to a 
Saracen ancestor of the family of his rival. The 
horse, itself. in the foreground of the design, 
stood motionless, and statue-like; while, farther 
back, its discomfited rider perished by the dagger 
of a Metzeagerstein. There was a fiendish ex- 
Pression on the lip of tbe young Frederick, as he 


[Column 2.] 


became aware of the direction which his glance 
had, thus, without his consciousness, aseuintil: 
But he did not remove it. On the contrary, the 
longer he gazed. the more impossible did it ap- 
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pear that he might ever withdraw his vision from 
the fascination of that tapestry. It was with 
difliculty that he could reconcile his dreamy and 
incoherent feclings, with the certainty of being 
awake. He could, by no means, account for the 
singular, intense, and overwhelming, anxiety 
which appeared falling, like a shroud, upon his 
senses. But the tumult without, becoming, sud- 
denly, more violent, with a kind of compulsory, 
and desperate exertion, he diverted his attention 
to the glare of ruddy light thrown full by the 
flaming stables upon the windows of the. apart- 
ment. The action was but momentary; his gaze 
returned mechanically to the wall. To his ex- 
treme horror and surprise, the head of the gi- 
gantic steed had, in the meantime, altered its: 
posilion. The neck of the animal, before arched, 
as if in compassion, over the prostrate body of 
its lord, was now extended at full length, in the 
direction of the Baron. The eyes, before invisi- 
ble, now wore an energetic, and human expres- 
sion; while they gleamed with a fiery, and 
unusual red, and the distended lips of the appa- 
rently enraged horse left in full view his sepul- 
chral and disgusting teeth. 

Stupified with terror, the young nobleman tot- 
tered to the door. As he threw it open, a flash 
of red light, streaming far into the chamber, 
flung his shadow, with a clear, decided outline, 
against the quivering tapestry : and he shuddered 
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to pereeive that shadow, as he staggered, for 2 
‘moment, upon the threshold, assuming the exact 
position, and precisely filling up the contour of 
the relentless, and triumphant murderer of the 
Saracen Berlifitzing. | 

With the view of lightening the oppression of 
his spirits, the Baron hurried into the open air. 
At the principal gate of the Chateau he encoun- 
tered three equerries. With much difficulty, 
and, at the imininent peril of their lives, they 
were restraining the unnatural, and convulsive 
plunges of a gigantic, and fiery-coloured horse. 

“ Whose horse is that? Where did you get 
him ?”’ demanded the youth, in a querulous, and 
husky tone of voice, as he became instantly 
aware that the mysterious steed, in the tapestried 
chamber, was the very counterpart of the furious 
animal before his eyes. 

‘* He is your own property, Sire,” replied one 
_of the equerries—“ at least, he is claimed by no 
other owner. We caught him, just now, flying 
all smoking, and foaming with rage, from the 
burning stables of the Castle Berlifitzing. Sup- 
posing him to have belonged to the old Count’s 
stud of foreign horses, we led him back as an 
estray. But the grooms there disclaim any title 
to the creature, which is singular, since he bears 
evident marks of a narrow escape from the 
flames” —— 


‘‘ The letters W. V. B. are, moreover, brand- 
16 
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ed very distinctly upon his forehead,” interrupted 
a second equerry. ‘“* We, at first, supposed them 
to be the initials of William Von Berlifitzing.” 

“‘ Extremely singular!” said the young Baron, 
with a musing air, apparently unconscious of the 
meaning of his words. ‘ He is, as you say, a 
remarkable horse—a prodigious horse! Although, 
as you very justly observe,of a suspicious and 
unotractable character. Let him be mine, how- 
ever,” added he, after a pause, *‘ perhaps a rider, 
hike Frederick of Metzengerstein, may tame 
even the devil, frorn the stables of Berl fitzing.” 

‘‘ You appear to be inistaken, my lord, the 
horse (as I think we mentioned) is not from the 
stables of the Coynt. If such were the case, we 
know our duty better than to bring him in the 
presence of a noble of your name.”’ 

‘* True!” observed the Baron, dryly, and, at 
that instant, a page of the bed-chamber came 
from the Chateau with a heizhtened colour, and 
precipitate step. He whispered into his master's 
ear, an account of the miraculous, and sudden 
disappearance of a small portion of the tapestry 
in an apartment which he désignated—entering, 
at the same tire, into particulars of a minute, 
and circumstantial character, but, from the low 
tone of voice in which these latter were coinmu- 
nicated, nothing escaped to gratify the excited 
curiosity of the equerries. 

The voung Frederick, however, during the 
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conference, seemed agitated by a variety of emo- 
tions. He soon, however, recovered his compo- 
sure,and an expression of determined malignancy 
settled upon his countenance, as he gave peremp- 
tory orders that a certain chamber should be 
immediately locked up, and the key placed, 


forthwith, in his own possession. 
* * * n 2 * * * 


‘* Have you heard of the unhappy death of the 
hunter Berlifitzing ?” said one of his vassals to 
the Baron, as, after the affair of the page, the 
huge and mysterious steed, which that nobleman 
had adopted as his own, plunged, and curvetted 
with redoubled, aod supernatural fury down the 
long avenue which extended froin the Chateau 
to the stables of Metzenyerstein. 

‘“ No!” said the Baron, turning abruptly to- 
wards the speaker, ‘“‘ dead ! say you ?” 

‘< It is true, my lord, aod is no unwelcome in- 
telligence, I imagine, to a noble of your family ?” 

A rapid smile, of a peculiar and unintelligible 
meaning, sliot over the beautiful countenance of 
the listener—* How died he?” 

‘‘ In his great exertions to rescue a favourite 
portion of his hunting-stud, he has, himself, pe- 
rished miserably in the flames.” 

‘¢ I-n-d-e-e-d!’’ ejaculated the Baron, as if 
slowly, and deliberately impressed with the truth 
of some exciting idea. | 

*- Indeed,” repeated the vassal. 
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‘* Shocking !”’ said the youth, calmly, and re- 
turned into the Chateau. 

From this date, a marked alteration took place 
in the outward demeanour of the dissolute young 
Baron, Frederick, of Metzengerstein. Indeed, 
the behaviour of the heir disappointed every ex- 
nectation, and proved little in accordance with 
the views of many a maneuvring mamma, while 
his habits and manners, still less than formerly, 
offered any thing congenial with those of the 
neighbouring aristocracy. He was seldom to be 
seen at all; never beyond the limits of his own 
domain. There are few, in this social world, 
who are utterly companionless, yet so seemed he; 
unless, indeed, that unnatural, impetuous, and 
fiery-colonred horse which he thenceforward 
continually bestrode, had any mysterious right 
to the title of his friend, Numerous invitations 
on the part of the neighbourhood for a long time, 
however, continually flocked in. ‘ Will the 
Baron attend our excursions? WHI the Baron 
honour our festivals with his presence ?”—** Ba- 
ron Frederick does not hunt--Baron Frederick 
will not attend,” were the haughty, and laconic 
answers. These repeated insults were not to be 
endured by an imperious nobility. Such invita- 
tions became less cordial—less frequent. Io 
time they ceased altogether. The widow of the 
unfortunate Count Berlifitzing, was even heard 
to express a hope “* that the Baron inight be at 
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home, when he did not choose to be at home, 
since he disdained the company of his equals— 
and ride when he did not wish to ride, since he 
preferred the socicty of a horse.’’ This, to: be 
sure, was a very silly explosion of hereditary 
Pique, and merely proved how singularly un- 
meaning our sayings are apt to become, when 
we desire to be unusually energetic. 

The charitable, nevertheless, attributed the 
alteration in the conduct of the young nobleman, 
to the natural sorrow of ason for the untimely 
loss of his parents; forgetting, however, his 


[Column -3 ] 


atrocious, and reckless behaviour, during the 
short period immediately succeeding that be- 
reavement. Some there were, indeed, who sug- 
gested a too haughity idea of self-consequeace 
and dignity. Others again, among whom may 
be mentioned the family physician, did not hest- 
tate in speaking of morbid melancholy, and he- 
reditary ill health; while dark hints of a more 
equivocal nature, were current among the mul- 
titude. | 
Indeed the Baron's perverse attachment to his 
lately acquired charger, an attachment which 
seemed to attain new strength from every fresh 
example of the brute’s ferocious, and demon-like 
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propensities ; at length became, in the eyes of all 
reasonable men, a hideous, and unnatural fer- 
‘vour. In the glare of noon, at the dead hour of 
night, in sickness or in health, in calm or in 
tempest, in moonlight or in shadow, the young 
Metzengerstein seemed rivetted to the saddle of 
that colossal horse, whose untractable audacities 
so well accorded with the spirit of his own. 
There were circumstances, moreover, which, 
coupled with late events, gave an unearthly, and 
portentous character to the mania of the rider, 
and the capabilities of the steed. The space 
passed over in a single leap, had been accurately 
measured, and was found to exceed, by an incal- 
culable distance, the wildest expectations of the 
most imaginative; while the red lightning, itself, 
was declared to have been outridden in many a 
long-continued, and impetuous career. The 
Baron, besides had no particular name for the 
animal, although all the rest of his extensive 
collection, were distinguished by characteristic 
appellations. Its stable was appointed at a dis- 
tance from the others, and with regard to groom- 
ing, and other necessary offices, none but the 
owner, in person, had ever ventured to officiate, 
or even to enter the enclosure of that particular 
stall. It was also to be observed, that although 
the three grooms who had caught the horse, as 
he fled from the conflagration at Berlifitzing, 
had succeeded in arresting his course, by means 
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of achain-bridle and noose, yet no one of the 
three could, with any certainty affirm, that he 
had, during that dangerous struggle, or at any 
period thereafter, actually placed bis hand upon 
the body of the beast. 

Among all the retinue of the Baron, however, 
none were found to doubt the ardour of that ex- 
traordinary affection which existed, on the part 
of the young nobleman, for the fiery qualities of 
his horse; at least, none but an insignificant, and 
misshapen little page, whose deformities were in 
every body’s way, and whose opinions were of 
the least possible importance. He, if his ideas 
are worth mentioning at all, had the effrontery 
to assert, that his master never vaulted into the 
saddle without an unaccountable, and almost 
lunperceptible shudder, and that upon his return 
from every habitual ride, during which his pant 
ing and bleeding brute was never known to pause 
in his impetuosity, although he, himself, evinced 
no appearance of exhaustion, yet an cxpression 
of triumphant malignity distorted every muscle 
in his countenance. 

These ominous circumstances portended in the 
opinion of all people, some awful, and impending 
calamity. Accordingly one tempestuous night, 
the Baron descended, like a mnaniac, from his bed- 
chamber, and, mounting in great haste, bounded 
away into the mazes of the forest. 

An occurrence sv common attracted no parti- 
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cular attention, but his return was looked for 
with intense anxiety oa the part of his dumestios, 
when, after sorne hours absencc, the stupendous, 
and magnificent battlements of the Chateau Met- 
zcengerstein were discovered crackling, and 
rocking to their very foundation, under the in- 
fluence of a dense, and livid mass of ungovern- 
able fire. As the flames, when firat seen, had 
already made so terrible a progress, that all 
efforts to save any portion of the building were 
evidently futile, the astonished neighbourhood 
stood idly around in silént, and apathetic wonder: 
But a new, and fearful object soon rivetted the 
attention of the multitude, and proved the vast 
superiority of excitement which the sight of hu- 
man agony cxercises in the feclings of a crowd, 
above the most appalling spectacles of inanitnate 
matter. 

Up the long avenuc of aged oaks, which Jed 
froin the forest to the main entrance of the Cha- 
teau Metzenyerstein, a steed bearing an unbon- 
netted, and disordered rider, was seen leaping 
with an. impetuosity which outstripped the very 
demon of the tempest, and called forth from every 
beholder an cjaculation of & Azrael!’ 

The career of the horseman was, indisputably 
on his own part, uncontrollable. The agony of 
his countenance, the convulsive strucyling of his 
frame gave evidence of superhuinan exertion; 
but no sound, save a solitary shrick, escaped 
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from his lacerated lips, which were bitten through 
_and through, in the intensity of terror. Que in- 
stant, and the clattering of hoofs resounded 
sharply, and shrilly, ‘above the roaring of the 
flames, and the shrieking of the winds—another. 
and clearing, at a single plunge, the gateway. 
“and the moat, the animal bounded, with its rider, 
far up the tottering staircase of the palace, and 
was lost in the whirlwind of hissing, and chaotic 
fire. 

The fury of the storm immediately died away, 
and a dcad calm suddenly succeeded. A white 
flame still enveloped the building, like a shroud. 
and streaming far away into the quiet atmo- 
sphere, shot forth a glare of preternatural light. 
while a cloud of _wreathing smoke settled heavily 
over the battlements, {and slowly, but distinctly 
assumed the appearance of a motionless and co- 
lossal horse. | 

Frederick, Raron Metzengerstein, was the 
last of a long line of princes. His family uame 
_ is no longer to be found among the Hungarian 
aristocracy. 

CE ee a en 
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Written for the Setarday Oourler. 
THE DUKE DE L°OMELETTE. 
And stepped at once into a cooler olime. 


Kears fell by a criticism. Who was it died 
ofthe Andromache? Ignoble suuls! De l’Ome- 
lette perished of an ortolan: L’histvire on est 
brieve. Assist me Apicius! 

A golden cage bore the luxurious little wan- 
derer, enamoured, melting, indolent, to the 
Chaussee D’Aatin, from its home in far Peru. 
Prom its queenly possessor, La Bellissima, to the 
Due de l'Omelette, six peers of the empire con- 
veyed the happy bird. It was ‘ All for Love.’ 

That night the Duke was to sup alone. I[n 
the privacy of his bureau he reclined languidly, 
— @@ that ottoman for whicl: he sacrificed his loy- 
alty in outbidding his king—the notorious otto- 
man of Cadet. 

He buried his face in the pillow. The clook 
struck. Unable to restrain his feelings, his grace 
swallowed an olive. 

The door opens to the sound ef soft music, and 
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the most delicate of birds is before the most ena- 
moured of men!—horror!—dog!— Baptiste! —/'oi- 
seau—cel oiseau modeste que iu as deshabille de 
see plumes, of que tu as servi sans papier! 

It is superfluous to say more. The Duke ex- 
pired in a paroxysm of disgust. 

>_ * S& + £ = & a 

‘Ha! ha! ha!'—said his grace on the third day 
after his decease. 

‘He! he! he!’—replied the devil, faintly, and 
- drawing himself up with an air of hauteur. 

- Why surely you are not serious,’ retorted De 
}’Omelette— you have no bona fide intentions 
of—of—putting such—such barbarous threats 
into execution.’ | 

*‘ No what?—come, sir, strip!’ 

‘Strip indeed! Very pretty ‘faith! No, sir, ] 
shall nof strip. Who are you, pray, that I, Due 
de l'Omelette, Prince de Fois-Gras, just come 
of age, autbor of the Mazurkiad, and Member of 
the Academy, should divest myself, at your bid- 
ding, of the sweetest pantaloons ever made by. 
Srultz, the daintiest robe de chambre ever put 
together by Rombert—net to mention the taking 
my hair out of paper—and all to gratify your 
blood-thirsty propensities!’ 

‘Who am [!—ah! true! I am Baal-Zebub, 
Prince of the Fly. I took thee, just now, from 
an inlaid coffin, curiously scented, and labelled 
as per invoice. Belial sent thee, my inspector 
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of cemetries. The pantaloons. which, thou say- 
est, were made by Stultz, are an excellent pair 
of linen drawers; and thy robe de chambre is a 
shroud of no scanty dimensions. 

‘Sir! I am not to be insulted with impunity!— 
Sir! I shall take the earliest opportunity of aven- 
ging this insult! Sir! you shall hear from me! 
In the meantime au revoir.’ And the duke was 
bowing himself out of the Satanic presenve. 
when he was interrupted, and brought back by 
a gentleman in waiting. 

Upon this his grace rubbed his eyes—yawned 
—shrugged his shoulders—reflected: and having 
become satisfied of his identity, took a bird’s eye 
view of his whereabout. 

The apartment was superb. De [Omelette 
prunounced it ‘ bien comme tl faet.’ It was not 
very long, nor very broad—but its height!—ah, 
that was appalling! There was no ceiling—cer- 
tainly none—but a dense, whirling mass of fiery- 
colored clouds. His grace's brain reeled as he 
glanced upwards. 

There was a chain of an unknown, blood-red 
metal—its upper end lost, like Col——e, parm: 
des nues. From its nether extremity hong a 
huge cresset. The duke knew it to be a ruby 
—but there poured from it a light so intense, so 
still, so terrible—Persia never worshipped such 
—(Gheber never imagined such—Mussulman 
never dreamed of such, when, drugged with opi- 
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om, he has tottered to a bed of poppies—his 
back to the earth, and his face to the god Apol- 
le. The duke murmured a slight oath decidedly 
apprebsatory. | 

The eorners of the room were rounded into 
niches. Three of these were filled with statues 
of gigantic proportions. Their beauty was Gre- 
cian—thair deformity Egyptian—their foul on- 
semble Freneh. His grace could not understand 
them, and said ‘Bah!’ In the fourth niche the 
statue was veiled. It was not colossal. Then 
there was a taper ancle—a sandalled foot! De 

Omelette laid his hand upon his heart—closed 
his eyes—raised them—and caught his Satanic 
Majesty—in a blush. 

But the paintings! Rupris! Astarte! Asto- 
reth! A thousand and the same! And Rafaelle 
has heheld them!- Yes! Rafaelle has been here! 
~for did he not paint the ——, and was he not 
consequently damned? 

The paintings! the paintings! O laxury! O 
wet Who, gazing on those forbidden beauties, 
shall have eyes for the dainty devices of the gol- 
den frames, that lie imbedded, and asleep in those 
swelling walls of eider-down? 

Bat the lofty, narrow windows of stained glass; 


[End of Column 1. 
Column 2 begine on 
next page.] 
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and porphyry!—how many!—how magnificent! — 

And the curtains!—ah! that aerial silk!—the 

vapour-like floating of that gorgeous drapery! 
ae * h * * 

The Duke's heart is fainting within him! No 
—oh, no. Fe is not, as you suppose, dizzy with 
magnificence—nor drunk with the extatic breath 
of those innumerable censers. C'est vrai, que, 
de tuutes ces choses, il a fait un memorandum— 
mais! 

~The Dulce de FOmelette is horror-stricken— 
for through the lurid vista which a single uncur- 
tained window is affording, lo! gleams the most 
ghastly of all fires! 

Le pauvre Duc! Could he have imagined that 
the yvlorious: the voluptuous, the never-dying 
symphonies of that melodious hall, as they passed 
filtered, and transmuted through the alchemy of 
that enchanted glass, were the wailings, and the 
howlings of the hopeless, and the damned? And 
there too—there! on that ottoman!—who could he 
be?—he!—the petit- -maitre—no--the Deity!—who 
sat as if carved 10 marble—et quit sours, with his 
pale countenance, st amerement? 

Maisil faut agir. A Frenchman never faints 
outright. Besides hus grace hated a scene. De 
/Omelette himself again! _ 

There were sume foils on a table—some points 
also. The Duke had studied under B—. If avail 
tue ses six hommes. Now then!—il peut s'echap-— 
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per! Horreur! His majesty does not fence. 

Mats sl joue! What a thought! His grace has 
an excellent memory. 

Have you dipped in the ‘ Diable’ of the Abbe 
Gualtier? It is said ‘que le diable n'ose pas refuser 
jeud' Ecarte.’ But the chances! True! desperate. | 
But not more than himself. Besides, was he not 
in the secret? Had he not skimmed over Perc 
La Chaise? Was he not a member of the Acade- 
my? ‘Si Je perds—said he—Je serai deur fois 
perdu—I shall be deubly damned—votla tout’ 
(Here the duke shrugged his shoulders)— £/ 
bien! si Je gagne'!—que les cartes sorent prepa- 
rees.’ | 

| e - * + * 

His grace was all care—all attention. His 
majesty allcunfidence A spectator would have 
thought of Francis and Charles. De l’Omelette 
thought of his game. His majesty did not think 
—he shuffled. His grace coup.. 

The cards are dealt. The trump is turned 
slowly mais avec un air de ferte. ‘The corner ap- 
pears—it is—it is—the king!—no it was the 
queen. His majesty cursed her masculine habil- 
iments. De l’Omelette laid his hand upon his 
heart. They play. The Duke counts. 

The hand is out. His majesty counts heavily, 
smiles,.and has taken wine. The Duke slips a 
card. 

‘Cest a vous @ faire'—said his majesty, cut- 
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ting. 

His grace bowed, dealt, and arose from the 

table, en presentant le rot. His majesty looked 

chagrined. : 
Had the drunkard not been Alexander, he 

would have been Diogenes—and the Duke as- 

sured his majesty en partant, ‘que sit n'etait pas 


De ! Omelette iin ‘aurait point dobjection d'etre 
le Diable.’ 


CE EE EAS 
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Written for the Saturday Courter. 


A TALE OF JERUSALEM. 


Intensos rigidam in frontem ascendere canos 
Passus crat.—LuCAN pE CATON. 


A bristly bore.—TRANSLATION. 


“Let us hurry to the walls,” said Abel Shittim to 
Buzi-Ben Levi and Simeon the Pharisee,.on the tenth 
day of the month Thammuz, in the year of the world 
Three Thousand Nine Hundred and Forty-one—“ let 
us hasten to the ramparts adjoining the gate of Benja- 
min, which isin the city of David, and overlooking the 
camp of the uncircumcised, for it is the last hour of the 
fourth watch, being sunrise, and the idolaters, in fulfil- 
tnent of the promise of Pompey. should be waiting for 
us with the lambs for the sacrifices.” 

Simeon, Abel-Shittim, and Buzi-Ben-Levi were the 
Gizbarim, or sub-collectors of the offering in the holy 
city of Jerusalem—more correctly Jcruschalaim, which 
signifies, being interpreted, “ the possession of the inhe- 
rilance of peace.’ 

“Verily,” replicd the Pharisee, “let us hasten—for 
this generosity in the heathen is wnwonted, and fickle- 
mindedness has ever been an attribute to the worship- 
pers of Baal.”’ 
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“ V'hat they are fickle-minded, and treacherous is as 
true as the Pentateuch,” said Buzi-Ben-Levi; “ but that 
is only towards the people of Adonai. When was it ever 
known that the Ammonites proved wanting to their own 
interest? Methinks it is no great stretch of gencrosity 
to allow us lambs for the altar of the Lord, receiving in 
_ lieu thereof, thirty silver shekels per head.” 

“Thou forgettest, however, Ben-Levi,” said Abel- 
Shittim, “that the Roman Pompey, who is now impi- 
‘ously besieging the city of the Most High, hus no 
assurance that we apply not the lainbs thus purchased 
for the altar to the sustenance of the body rather than of 
the spirit.” ° 

“By the five corners of my beard !"’ shouted the Pha- 
risee, who belonged to the sect called “the Dashers,” 
(that little knot of saints whose manner of dashing, and 
lacerating the feet upon the pavement was long a thom 
and a reproach to leas zealous devotees—a stumbling 
block to less gifted perambulators,) “ By the five cor- 
ners of that beard which, as a priest, I am forbidden to 
shave! Have we lived to see the day when a blas- 
pheming and idolatrous Roman upstart shall accuse us 
_of appropriating to the appetites of the flesh the most 
holy and consecrated elements? Have we——’’ 

«Let us not question the motives of the Philistine,” 
interrupted Abel-Shittim, “ for to-day we profit for the 
first time by his avarice or his generosity : but rather let 
us hurry to the ramparts, lest offerings should be want- 
ing for that altar, whose fire the rain cannot put out, and 
whose pillar of smoke the winds cannot turn aside.” 


& sd a * % a + 


That part of the city to which our worthy Gizbarim. 
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now hastened, and which bore the name of its architect, 
king David, was esteemed the most strongly fortified 
district of Jerusalem, being situated on the steep and 
lofty hill of Zion. Here a broad, deep circumvallatory 
trench, hewn from the solid rock, was defended by a 
wall of great strength erected upun its inner edge. This 
wall was beautified at regular interspaces, by square 
towers of white marble—the lowest sixty, the highest 
one hundred and twenty cubits in height. But in the 
vicinity of the gate of Benjamin, the wall arose by no 
means immediately from the margin of the fosse ; on the 
contrary, between the level of the ditch and the base- 

ment of the rampart arose a perpendicular cliff of two 

hundred and fifty cubits, forming part of the precipitous 

Mount Moriah. So that when Simeon and his axzsociates 

arrived on the summit of the tower called Adoni-Bezck, 

the highest ofall the turrets round about Jerusalem, and 

the usual place of conference with the besieging army, 
they looked down upon the camp of the enemy from an 
eminence excelling by many feet that of the pyramid of 
Cheops, and by several, that of the Temple of Belus. 

“Verily,” sighed the Pharisee, as he peered dizzily 
ovcr the precipice, “ the uncircumcised are as the sands 
by the sea-shore, as tho locusts in the wilderness: and 
the valley of the king hath become the valley of Adom- 
min.” 

“And yet,” added Ben-Levi, “ thou can’st not point 
me out a Philistine—no, not from the forest to the bat- 
tlements—from Aleph to Tau, who seemeth any bigger 
than the letter Jod.’”’ 

“Lower away the basket with the shekels of silver!” 
shouted a Roman soldier in a hoarse, rough voice, which 
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seemed to issue from the regions of Pluto ; “ lower away 
the basket with that accursed coin which hath broken 
the jaw of a noble Roman to pronounce! Is it thus that 
you evince your gratitude to our inaster Pumpeius, who, 
in his condescension, has thought proper to listen to your 
idolatrous importunities? The god Phoebus, who is a 
true god, and no barbarian, has been chanrioted for an 
hour—and were you not to have been on the walls by 
sunrise! AXdepol! do you think that we, the conquerors 
of the world, have nothing better to do than to stand 
waiting by the walls of every kennel to traffic with dogs 
of the earth? Lower away, I say! and see that your 
trumpery be just in weight, and bright in colour.” 

“El Elohim!” ejaculated the Pharisee, as the discor- 
dant tones of the centurion rattled up the crags of the 
precipice, and fainted away against the temple— E] 
F.lohim! Who is the god Phawbus? Whom doth the 
blasphemer invoke? Thou, Buzi-Ben-Levi, who art 
read in the laws of the Gentiles, and hast sojourned 
among those who dabble with the Teraphim, is it Ner- 
gal of whom the idolater speaketh !—or Ashimah?—er 
Nibhaz!—or Tartak?—or Adramalech?—or Aname- 
lech ?1—or Succoth-Benoth ?—or Dagon !—or Belial ?—or 
Baal-Perith ?—or Baal Peor?—or Baal-Zebub!”’ 

“Verily it is neither—but beware how thou lettest the 
rope slip too rapidly through thy fingers; for should the 
wicker-work chance to hang on the projection of yonder 
crag, there will be a woful outpouring of the holy things 
of the sanctuary.” 

e e s % s e s 

Ry the assistance of some rudely-constructed ma- 

chinery, the heavily-laden basket was now lowered care- 
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fully down among the multitude; and from the giddy 
pinnacle the Romans were seen crowding confusedly 
@round it. But owing to the vast height and the preva- 
lence of a fog, (which is unusual at Jerusalem,) no dis- 
tinct view of their operations could be obtained. 

A half hour had already elapsed. 

“We shall be too late,’ said the pharisee, as at the 
expiration of this period he looked over into the abyss— 
“ We shall be too late—we shall be turned out of office 
by the Katholim.”’ 

“No more,” responded Abel-Shittim, “shall we feast 
upon the fat of the land—no longer shall our beards be 
odorous with frankincense—our loins girded up with 
fine linen from the temple.” 

“ Raca!”’ swore Ben Levi—*“ Raca!—do they mean to 
defraud us of the purchase money '—or IIoly Moses! are 
they weighing the shekels of the tabernacle ?” 

«“ They have given the signal at last,” roared the pha- 
cisee. “ Pull away, Abel-Shittim !—and thou, Buzi-Ben- 
Levi, pull away! for verily, the Philistines have still hold 
f the basket, or the Lord hath softened their hearts to 
place therein a beast of good weight.” 

And the Gizbariin pulled away, while their burthen 
swung heavily upwards through the increasing mist. 

% = a e e s 2 

“ Booshvh he!" said Ben-Levi, as at the conclusion of 
an hour some object became indistinctly visible at the 
extremity of the rope—“Vah! Climah he! for shamet— it 
is a ram from the thickets of Engedi, and as rugged as 
the valley of Jehoshaphat.” 


“Jtis a firstling of the flock,” oan Abel-Shittim; “I 
know him by the bleating of his lips, and the innocent 
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folding of his limba. His eyes are more beautiful than 
the jewels of the pectoral, and his flesh is like the 
honey of hebron.” | 

“It is a fatted calf from the pestures of Bashan,” seid 
the Pharinee; “ the heathen have dealt wonderfully with 
us. Lot us raise up our voices in a paalm—let us give 
thanks on the shawm and on the pealtery—on tho harp 
and the huggab—on the cythern, and on the sackbut.” 

It was not until the basket had arnved within a few 
feet of the Gizbarim, that a low grunt betrayed to their 
perception a hog of nu cunuRon size. 

“ Now El Emanu!” slowly, and with upturned eyes, 
ejaculated the trio, as releasing their hold, the enmanci- 
pated porker fell headlong among the Philistines. “ Fl 
bemanu! God be with us! it is the unutterable fleah!” 

Let me no longer’--said the Pharisees, “ let me no 
lounger be called Suneon, which aignifieth ‘he who le: 
gens,’ but Boanerges, ‘the son of thunder.’ " 
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Written for the Saturday Courier. 


A DECIDED LOSS. 
Oh! breathe not, &c. 
Moore's Melodies, 


‘Thou wreteh!—thou vixen!—thou shrew!’ 
eaid 1 to my wife on the morning after the wed- 
ding—‘thou witch!—thou whippersnapper!—thou 
sink of iniquity'—thou fiery-faced quintessence 
of all that is abominable!—thou—thou’ : 
here standing upon tiptoe, seizing her by the 
throat, and placing my mouth close to her ear, 
I was preparing to launch forth a new and tnost 
a epithet of opprobrium, which coald 
not faif, if uttered, fo convince her of her in- 
significance, when, to my extreme horror and 
astonishment, I discovered that I had lost my 
breath. | | 

The phrases ‘I have lost my breath,’ ‘I am 
quitaout of breath,’ &c., are often enough re- 
peated in common conversation: but it never 
entered my imagination that euch an qccideat 
cvuld (the sufferer surviving) boa fide, and ac- 
tually, occur. It wss shocking. Imagine my 
- consternation. I was, indeed, very peculiarly 
situated. But my good Genius never entirely 
deserts me. In my most ungovernable furies I 
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still retain a sense of propriety, ana ‘le chemin 
des passions me conduit’ (as it did Rousseau) 
*a la philosophie veritable.” Although I could 
Mot, at first, precisely ascertain to what degree 
the oocerrence had affected me, yet I unhesita- 
tingty determined to concoal the matter at all 
events from my wife until experience should as- 
sure me of the extent of my unbeard-of cala- 
mity. The imminent danger of discovery bright- 
ened every faculty of my soul, and, with a fa- 
cility peculiar to the desperate, I put jn execu- 
tion a design conceived with the rapidity of 
lightning. Altering my countenance in a mo- 
ment from its bepuffed and distorted appearance 
(1 was in a terrible passion) to an expression of 
the most arch and coquettiah benignity, I gave 
my wife a kiss on one cheek, and a pat on the 
other, and without saying one word (Furies | 
could not!) deliberately shuffled myself out of 
the room, leaving her as much in love with my 
fund of good humour (0 blasphemy!) as in ad- 
miration of my exquisite drollery, and fine the- 
atricaltalent. — 
Behold me then safely shut up in my own 
boudoir, a fearful instance of the evil conse- 
uences attending upon irascibility—alive with 
the qualifications of the dead—dead with the 
propensities of the living—an anomaly on the 
face of the earth—very calm, yet breathless. 
Yes, breathless! Iam serious in asserting that 
my breath was entirely gone. If could not have 
stirred with it a feather if my life had been at 
issue, or sullied the polish upon the surface of a 
mirror. Hard fate! yet there was some allevia- 
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tion to the first overwhelming paroxysm oft my 
sorrow. I found upon trial that the powers of 
utterance (which, UPOR my inability to proceed 
in the conversation with ny wife, I then conclu- 
ded to be totally destroyed) were, in fact, only 
partially 1M peded; and [ discovered that had I, 
at the interesting crisis aforesaid, dropped my 
voice to a singularly deep guttural, (oh tho 
devs!) 1 might still have continued to her the 
‘Communication of my sentiments. For this 
pitch of voice (the guttural) depends, I find, not 
upon the current of the breath, but upan a cer- 
tain apasmodic action of the mutcles of the 
throat—thus the raee of frogs, &c.; see Hippo- 
crates in his dissertation. 

Throwing myself upon a settee, I remained 
fer some titne buried in thought. My reflectiona, 
be sure, were of no consolatory description. A 
thousand vague and lachrymatory fancies took 
perp of. my spirit. I had heard of Peter 

chlemil, but | did not believe in him until now. 
I had heard of compacts with the devil, and 
would gladly have accepted his assistance, but 
knew. not in what manner to proceed, having 
atudied very little of diablerie. Then the phan- 
tom suicide flitted across my imagination, but it 
ia a trait in the perversity of human nature to 
reject the obvious, and the ready for the far- 
distant and equivocal; and,.with one foot in the 
grave, I shuddered at sclf-mysder as the most 
flagrant of enormitics. Thea through a single 
broken pane of glass, the faur winds of the 
Heaven all poured inte the apartment—and, 
like the Mulciberian bellows, roared loudly the 
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huge sea-coal fire—and the tabby cat purred 
lustily upon the rug—and the fat water-dog 
wheesed strenuovily under the table—all taking 
much merit to themselves for the hideous 
strength of their lungs, and obviously deriding 
my own psimonary incapacity. Oppressed with 
a tumult of vague hopes and fears, I, at length, 
heard my wife’s step descending the stair-case. | 
Being now assured of her absenee, with a pal- 

itating heart I returned to the scene of my 
disaster. Carefully locking the door on the in 
side, I commenced a vigorous search. It was 
probable, I thought, that, concealed in some 
closet or drawer, or lurking in some obscure 
corner, might be found the lost object of my 
desires. It might have a vapoury—it might 
even have a tangible form. Most philosophers 
upon many poists of philosophy, are still very 
unmphilosophical. Anexagoras, however, main- 
tained that snow was black. I have since dis- 
covered this to be the fact. Wm. Godwin,.too, 
says, somewhere in his Mandeville, that invisi- 
ble things (a case more in point) are the only 
realities. I would have the world pause before 
accusing such asseverations of an undue quan- 
tum of absurdity. My exertions, however, pre- 
ved fruitless. Drawer after drawer, closet after 
closet, corner after corner, were scrutinized to 
_ no purpose. Several false teeth, an eye, two 
pair of hips, and a bundle of billet-doux, from 
a neighbour to my wife, were the contemptible 
reward of my industry and perseverance. At 
one time, indeed, I thought myself sure of my 
prize; having, in rummaging a dressing-case, 
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accidentally demolished a Sottle of (I had a re- 
markably sweet breath) Hewitt’s ‘ Seraphic, 
and highly-scented double extract of Heaven, 
or Oil of Archangels,’ which, as an agreeable 
rfume, I here take the liberty of recommend. 
ing. With a heavy heart, I repaired again to 
ef boudoir, there to ponder upon some method 
of elading my wife’s sagacity, until I could 
make arrangements prior to my leaving the 
country—for to this I hed already made up my 
mind. Ina foreign climate, being unknown, I 
might, with more probability of success, endea- 
vour to conceal my unhappy bereavement—a 
bereavement calculated, even more than beg- 
gary, to estrange the affections of the multitude, 
and to draw down upon the wretch the woll- 
merited indignation of the virtuous and the 
happy, To sharpen my invention, I took down 
@ prize a ———-—— , and reading half 
an hour, found mysolf fuddled. Jumping up in. 
despair, I hit upon an expedient, and immediate 
ly set about carrying it into execution. Being 
naturally quick, | committed to memory the en- 
tire tragedies of Metemora and Miantinimoh. 
I had the acuteness to recollect that in the ac- 
centuation of these dramas, the tones of voice 
jo which I found myself deficient, were totally 
unnecessary, and that the deepest guttural 
should reign monotonously throughout. Having, 
therefore, practised by the borders of a large, 
and well-frequented marsh, I found myself, in a 
few hours, as well qualified to quiz the Abori. 

ines as their original representative himself. 

hus armed at all points, I determined to make 
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my wife believe that I was suddenly seized with 
2 passion for the stage. In this I succeeded to 
@ miracle; and to every question or suggestion, 
felt myself at liberty to reply, in my most sepul- 
chral tones, with a passage from the tragedies, 
folding my arms, working my knees, shuffling 
my feet, looking asquint, and showing my teeth, 
h the energy of the most accomplished and 
popelar performer. To be sure they talked of 
confining me in a straight jacket—but, good 
God! they never suspected me of having lost 
my breath. Having thus, at length, put my af- 
apa order,and affixed a codicil to my will, 
which, after many charitable legacies, I be- 
ueathed to my wife my fine quarto copy of 
brinachus in Dianam, I took my seat, one 
frosty night, in the mail stage for ———, giving 
it to be understood among my acquaintance, 
that business in eeraye of the last importance, 
readered indispensable my immediate personal 
attendance. The coach was crammed to reple- 
tion; but, from the darkness of the night, the 
features of my companions could not be distin- 
guished. Without making any effeetual resist- 


[Column 2.] 
ance, [ suffered myself to be ensconced between 
two ambiguoue bipeds, while a third, requesting 
pardon for the liberty which he was about to 
take, threw himself at full length upon my car- 
case, and falling asleep in an instant, drowned 
all my guttural ejaculations for relief, in a snore 
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which would put thy roarings to the blush, thou 
bell-metal bull of Phataris! Happily the state 
of my respiratory faculties rendered suffecation 
an accident entirely out of the question. 

The day broke at length, and my persccutor, 
arising and adjusting his shirt-collar, thanked 
me in a very friendly manner for my civility. 
Pereeiving that | remained without motion, and 
made him no reply, (all my limbs were disloca- 
ted, and my head twisted on one side) his appre- 
hensions began to be excited, and, arousing tho 
rest of the passengers, he cammunicated, in a 
very decided mannet, his opinion that a corpee 
had been palmed upon them during the night, 
for a living and responsible fellow traveller— 
here giving mo a thump on the right eye by way 
of evidencing the truth of his assertion. One 
after another (there wore fifteen in all) now 
gave me a pull by the ear; and a young prac- 
titioner having applied a pocket-mirror to my 
mouth, and found me without breath, the sug- 
gestion of my tormentor was pronounced to be 
a true bill; and, stopping the coach, the whole 
assembly declared their determination to pro- 
ceed, for the present, no farther with any such 
carcases; and, for the future, to endure tamely 
no such impositions. As we were at thia time 
passing through the village of ———, [ was ac- 
cordingly thrown out of the coach at the sign 
of the Three Crows, without meeting with any 
farther accident except the breaking of my 
thighs under the left hind wheel of the vehicle; 
and I must do the driver the justice to acknow- 
ledye that he did not forget to throw after me 
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iny largest trunk, which alighting on my head, 
fractured my scull in a manner at once interest. 
ing and extraordinary. The Jandlord of the 
Throe Crows, who is a hospitable man, finding 
that my trunk contained sufficient to indemnify 
him for any trifling expenditure, sent forthwith 
for an undertaker, and made every preparation 
for a reputable burial. I was laid out very de- 
cently in a garret, and afforded every conveni- 
ence suitable to my funeral estate. The land. 
lady aceommodated me with a pair of her own 
stockings, and her husband having fastened my 
hands, and tied up my jaws with a pocket- 
handkerchief, bolted the door on the outside as 
he took his departure, leaving me alone to si- 
lence and to meditation. 

Having, by this time, recovered, ina measure, 
from the stunning sensation of my bruises, I 
found, to my infinite delight, that 1 could have 
spoken had not my jaws been tied up dy the 
pocket-handkerchief. Consoling myself with 
this reflection I was mentally repeating a few 
verses of the ——-—, as is my custom, before 
resigning myself to sleep, when two cats of a 
greedy and vituperative disposition entering at a 
hole in the wall, leapt up simultancously with a 
flourish a la Catalani, and alighting opposite one 
another on my countenance, betook themselves 
to unseemly, and indecorous controversy for the 
paltry consideration of my nose. 

But as the loss of his cars proved the means 
by which the Persian Mige-Gush ascended the 
empire of Cyrus, so the loss of a few ounces of 
my visage was the salvation of my body. Arous- 
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ed by the pain, and burning ‘with indignation, I 
burst, at a single effort, the fastenings, and the 
bandage, and starting majestically upon my feet, 
opened the lattice, and to the extreme terror 
and disappointment of the belligerents, precipi- 
tated myself in triumph from the window. 

Fhe mail-robber W——, to whom I beara sin- 
gular resemblance, was, at this moment, passing 
through the village, on bis way to execution at 
———. His great infirmity, and long continued 
ill-health had obtained him tha privilage of re- 
maining unmanacied; and, habited in his gallows 
costume, he lay at full length im the bottom of 
the hangman’. cart, (which happened to be un- 
dor the windows of the Three Crows at the mo- 
ment of my precipitation) witheut any other 
guard than the driver, who was asleep, and two 
recruits of the — Regiment of Infantry, who 
were drunk. Ae ill-luck would have it I alit up- 
on my feet within the cart. W——, who is an 
acute fellow, perceiving his opportunity, imme- 
diately leaped up, slipped out at the back of the 
vehicle, and turning down an alley was out of 
sight in an instant. The recruits aroused by the 
bustle, and not precisely comprehending the 
transaction, saw nevertheless a figure, the exact 
counterfeit of the felon, standing upright before 
their eyes, and were of opinion that the rascal, 
meaning W——, was after making hie escape. 
Having communicated this idea to one another, 
tbey took each a dram, and then felled me with 

the butt end of their muskets. It was not long 
_ before the cart arrived at the place of execution. 
It was of course useless for me to say a word in 
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my defence. Hanged, I must be—there could 
be no doubt of it, and [ resigned myself to my 
fate with a mingled feeling of astonishment and 
tranquillity. The hangman adjusted the noose 
about my neck, and as, through the stupefying 
effects of my wounds, I was unable to make my. 
self heard at so great a distance from the ground, 
it wav reported in the newspapers of the follow. 
ing day that I died in my obstinacy like a wick- 
ed, and bloody-minded cut-throat as I was, stub- 
bornly refusing to make any confession—a mon. 
ster of mankind—an awful warning to all little 
children, and (so ran the Gazette) a duodecimo 
compendium of all horrible atrocities. The Edi- 
tors were wrong—at least in the most important 
particular—I did not die. Upon the falling of 
the drop, I felt, as may be imagined no other 
inconvenience than was occasioned by the shock. 
To be sure my. neck was chafed by the rope, and 
there was a violent determination of blood to 
the brain—but I stood in no danger of suffoca- 
tion. I had, however, sufficient presence of 
mind te counterfeit the most extraordinary eon. 
vulelons, and here my talents for grimace stood 
me in great service. Several gentlemen fainted 
away, and three ladies were carried home in hys. 
-terics. The celebrated Pinxit, too, availed him. 
sclf of the epportunity to retouch, from a sketch 
taken on the spot, his admirable painting of the 
‘* Marsyas flayed alive.’” 

But the most courageous snirit—-the toughest 
constitution must at length yield to an obstinate 
ron of ill luck, as the proudest cities have been 
humbled by -the pertinacity of an enemy. Sal. 
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inanezer, as we have it in the holy writings, lay 
three years before Samaria—yet it fell. Sarda- 
napalus (see Diodorus) maintained himeelf seven 
years in Nineveh to no purpose. Troy fell at 
the end of the 2d lustrum, and Psammitticus (as 
Aristwus declares upon his honor as a gentle- 
man) was admitted into Azoth after it had val- 
ourously sustained a siege for the Sth part of a 
century. After half an hour's performance (as 
long ae I thought necessary) 1 became motion- 
lese, and ehortly afterwards, being cut down, 
was delivered to a practising physician with a 
bill and receipt far five and twenty dollars. He 
took me to his apartment forthwith, and com. 
menced operations immediately. Having de- 
prived mo ef both my ears, he discovered signs 
of animation. He therefore rany the bell, and 
told the servant to callin a neighbouring apothe- 
cary with whom he might consult in the emer- 
gency. However, in caee of my proving to be 
alive, he first made an incision into my stomach, 
and, being naturally of a benevolent disposition, 
removed several of my viscera for private exami- 
nation. The apothecary confirmed his suspicion 
with regard to my existence, and this suspicion 
I endeavoured to strengthen; kicking and plung.- 
ing with all my might, and making the most fu- 
riods contortions, the hangman’s cap which still 
covered my face rendering any attempt at expla. 
nation out of the question. All this was, how- 
ever, attributed to the effect of the new Galva- 
nic Battery, which the apothecary, upon learn- 
ing my situation, had brought with him, and from 
the moment of his entrance to that of my de- 
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cease, which .took place a few minutes after- 

wards, had never ceased to apply with the most 

unremitting assiduity. 
ed 
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Written for the Saturday Courier. 
THE BARGAIN LOST. 


The heethen philosopher, when he had a mind to 
eat a grape, would open his-lips when he put it into his 
mouth, meaning thereby that grapes were made to eat 
and lipa to open.— As You Like he 


At Venice, in the year _—, in the street 
» lived Pedro Garcia, a metapbysician.— 
With regard to date and residence, circumstan- 
ces of a private and sacred nature forbid me to 
be more explicit. In all mental qualifications 
our hero was gigantic. Moreover, in bodily err- 
cumference, he had no cause of complaint; but, 
‘in right ascension, four feet five was the philoso- 
pher’s ne plus ultra. 

Now Pedro was descended from a noble Flo- 
rentine family; yet it was with little concern 
that, in certain boilings of the pot revolutionary, 
(during which, saith Machiavelli, the scum al- 
ways comes uppermost) he beheld his large es- 
tates silently slipping through his fingers. In- 
deed, from his earliest youth, had Pedro Garcia 
been addicted to the most desperate abstrusities. 
He had studied at Padua, at Milan, at Gottingen. 
It is he—but let this go no farther—it is he to 
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whom Kant is mainly indebted for his metaphy- 
sics. I have MSS. in my possession sufficient to 
establish what I sav. 

The doctrines of our friend were not very ge- 
pea understood, although by no means diffi- 
cult of comprehension. He was not, it is true, a 
Platonist—nor strictly an Aristotelian—nor did 
he, with Leibnitz, reconcile things irreconcilea- 
ble. He was, emphatically, a Pedronist. He 
was lonic and Italic. He reasoned a priori and 
a posteriori. His ideas were innate, or otherwise. 
He believed in George of Trebizond, he believed 
in Bossarion. Of his other propensities little is 
recorded. It is said that he preferred Catullus 
to Homer, and Sauterne to Medoc. | 

Vet even this comprehensive philosophy prov- 
ed an insufficient protection against the shafts: 
of calumny and malice. At Venice wicked men 
were not wanting to hint that the doctrines of 
certain people evinced neither the purity of the 
Academy nor the depth of the Lyceum. 

¥ _ & ® & S & 


The great bell of St. Mark’s had alread 
sounded midnight, yet our hero was not in bed. 
He sat, alone, in the little chamber, his study, 
redeemed from the filth and bustle of the day. I 
hold minute attention to trifles unworthy the dig- 
nity of serious narrative; otherwise I might here, 
following the example of the novelist, dilate up- 
on the subject of habiliment, and other mere 
matiers of the outward man. I might say that 
the hair of our patrician was worn short, combed 
smoothly over his forehead, and surmounted 
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with a violet-coloured, conical cap with tassels 
—that his green fustian jerkin was not after the 
fashion of those worn by the nobility of Venice 
at that day—that the sleeves were more deeply 
slashed than the reigning costume permitted— 
that the slashes were faced—not, as usual in that 
barbarous period, with parti-coloured silk, but 
with the beautiful red leather of Morocco—that 
his stiletto was a specimen piece of workman. 
ship from the factory of Pan Ispan, of Damas- 
cus, attaghan-maker to the Effendi—that his 
slippers were of a bright purple, curiously fila- 
eed, and might have been made in Japan, but 
or the exquisite pointing of the toes, and the 
fact that Baptista, the Spanish cobler on the Ri- 
alto, opined to the contrary—that his breéches 
were of the white, satin-like cloth called ‘ce- 
leste’—that his sky-blue cloak, or wrapper, re- 
eembling, in form, the anomaly, ycleped a morn- 
ing-gown, floated, like a mist, upon his shoul- 
ders, richly bestudded with crimson and yellow 
patches—and’that his tout ensemble gave rise to 
the remarkable words of Benevenuta, the impro- 
visatrice, to wit:—‘*That the paroquet, upon a 
certain cathedral, resembled nothing so much 
as Pedro, the metaphysician.” All this and 
more—had | been a noveliet—-might I have de- 
tailed, But, thanks to St. Urnno, whatever I 
am, that am I not. Therefore upon all these 
subjects I say ‘mum.’ 
The chamber in which sat our hero was of sin- 
gular beauty. The floor wag covered with a 
mat (for it was the summer season) of the moat 
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brilliant and glossy. pale yellow, formed from the 
rare and valuable reeds of Siam. All around 
from the ceiling fell tapestry-hangings of the 
richest crimson velvet. The ceiling, itself, was 
of brown and highly-polished oak, vaulted, car- 
ved, and fretted, until all its innumerable angles 
were rounded into a dense mass of shadow, from 
whose gloomy depth, by a slender golden chain 
with very long links, swung a fantastic Ara- 
besque lamp of solid silver. A black, heavy, 
and curiously-pannelled door, opening inwardly, 
was closed, after the fashion of that day, with a 
chased brazen bar; while a single, huge, bowed, 
and trelliced window glared out upon the waters 
of the Adriatic. _ 

The minor furniture of the room consisted, 
principally, of a profusion of elegantly-bound 
and illuminated books scattered here and there 
in classical disorder, on the tables, on the floor, 
and on two or three luxurious settees, having 
every appearance of the ottomans of Mahomet. 

It was a dark and stormy night. The rain fell 
in cataracts; and drowsy citizens started, from 
dreams of the deluge, to gaze upon the boiste- 
sous sea, which foamed and bellowed for admit- 
tance into the proud towers and marble palaces. 
Who would have thought of passions so fierce 
in that calm water that slumbers all day long? 
At a alight alabaster stand, trembling bencath 
the ponderous tomes which it supported, sat the 
hero of our story. a 

He heeded not the clanging of the half extin- 
guished !amp, as it rattled overhead in the cur- 
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rents of air; and the roar of the waters he heard 
not. A voluminous MSS., intended for publica- 
tiog on the morrow, was receiving the last touch- 
es of its author. Iam sorry that our record has 
extracted nothing from this valuable work, which 
has, undoubtedly, perished in some ecclesiasti- 
cal intrigue. Its title, however, I find to be “A. 
complete exposition of things not to be exposed ;” 
and its motto a line. from Pulci, thus happily 
translated by a modern satirist:— 


Brethren, I come from lands afar 
To show you all what fools you are. 


As the storm grew stronger and more terrible, 
Pedro, totally absorbed in his occupation, could 
not perceive that, while his left palm rested up- 
on a volume in sable binding, the blue lightning 
flattered among its leaves with most portentous 
velocity. | | 

‘*I] am in no hurry, Signor Pedro,’’ whispered 
aaoft voice in the apartment. | 
The devil!’? ejaculated our hero, starting 
from his seat, upsetting the alabaster stand, and 
looking around him in astonishment. . 

“Very true!’’ calmly replied the voice. 

‘“‘Very true! —What is very true?—How came 

u here?’’ vociferated the metaphysician, as his 
eye fell upon a man with singularly thin features, 
who lay, at full length, upon an ottoman in a 
corner of the chamber. BT 

“I was saying,’’ continued the figure, without 
replying to Pedro’s interrogatories, ‘‘I was say- 
ing that I am in no hurry—that.the business up- 
on which I took the liberty of calling isof minor 
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importance—that I can wait until you have fin- 
ished your Exposition.”’ | | 

‘“My Exposition! How do you know I am 
writing an Exposition? Good God!’’ 

‘“sHush!’’ replied the figure in a shrill under- 
tone; and, arising from the settee, he made a step 
towards our hero, while the arabesque lamp sud- 
denly ceased its convulsive swinging and became 
motionless. 

The philosopher's amazement did not prevent 
a narrow scrutiny of the stranger's dress and ap- 
pearance. The outlines of u figure much above 
the common standard were blurred and rendered 
indefinite by the huge folds of a black Roman 
toga. Above his left car he carried, after the 
fashion of a. modern scribe, an instrument re- 
sembling the stylus of the ancients; and, from 
his left arm, depended a crimson bag of a mate. 
rial totally unknown to our hero, being luminous. 
There was another article of habiliment equally 
a mystery to the patrician. The toga, being 
left open at the throat, displayed the neatly fold- 
ed cravat and starched shirt-collar of 1832. All 
these things excited little of Pedro’s attention; 
for his antiquarian eye had fallen upon the san- 
dals of the intruder, and he recognised therein 
the exact pattern of those worn before the flood, 


[Column 2.] 
as given, with minute accuracy, in the Ptolema- 
iad of the Rabbi Vathek. 
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I tind, upon looking over certain archives in 
Venice, that “Garcia, the metaphysician, was 
an exceedingly little, yet pugnacious man.’* Ac- 
cordingly, when his visitor drew a chair close by 
the huge bowed window that looked out upon 
the sea, our hero silently followed his example. 

“A clever book that of yours, Pedro,” said the 
stranger, tapping our friend, knowingly, upon the 
shoulder. 

Pedro stared. 

sit is a work after my own heart,’’ continued 
the former, ‘‘I suppose you knew Confucius.” 

Our hero’s amazement redoubled. 

Asad eet of fools now-a-days / tell you. Phi- 
losophy is a mere trumpery. O, nous estin au- 
tos, aS some one very justly observed, meaniog 
‘auyos.’ But, to tell the truth, it was very little 
better at any time. The fact is, Garcia,’’ here 
the stranger’s voice dropped to a whisper, “‘men 
know nothing about these matters. Your doc- 
trines, however, come nearer to the point than 
any with which I am acquainted. I like your 
doctrines, Signor Pedro, and have come a long 
way to tell you so.” 

The philosopher’s eyes sparkled, and he fum- 
bled, in great haste, among the rubbish on the 
floor, for his overthrown MSS. Having found 
it, he took, from an ivory escrutoire, a flask of 
the delightful wine of Sauterne, and placing 
them, with the sable-bound volume, on the ala. 
baster stand, wheeled it before the visitor, and 
re-seated himself at his elbow. 

Here, if the reader should wish to know why 
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our hero troubled himself to place upon the 
stand any thing so ominous as that book in sa- 
ble binding, I reply that Pedro Garcia was, by 
no means, a fool; no man ever accused him of 
beiug a fool. He had, accordingly, very soon 
arrived at the conclusion that his knowing friend 
was neither more nor less than his August and 
Satanic Majesty. Now, although persons of 
greater height have been frightened at less se- 
rious circumstances, and although under certain 
dispensations of Providence (such as the visita- 
tion of a spider, a rat, or a physician) Pedro did 
not always evince the philosopher, yet fear of 
the devil never once entered his imagination.— 
To tell the truth, he was rather gratified, than 
otherwise, at a visit from a gentleman whom he 
so highly respected. He flattered himself with 
spending an agreeable hour; and it was with the 
air of being ‘up to enuff’ that he accommodated 
bis visitor with a volume best suited to his ac- 
quirements and literary taste. 

‘But I must say,’’ continued the stranger, 
without noticing Pedro’s arrangements, ‘‘1 must 
say that, upon some points, you are wrong, my 
friend, wrong; totally out, as that rogue Sanco- 
niathon used to say—ha! ha! ha!—pvor Sanco- 
niathon!’? 

“*Pray, sir, how old—may—you—call your- 
self?’’ inquired the metaphysician, with a cut of 
his eye. 

“Old? Sir? Eh? Oh!a mere trifle. AsI was 
saying, you have certain very outre notions in 
that book of yours. Now, what do you mean 
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by allthat humbug about the soul? Pray, sir, 
what is the soul?” 

‘‘The soul,” replied Pedro, referring to his 
MSS., ‘is undoubtedly—”’ | 

‘sNo, sir!"" 

‘‘Indubitably—”’ 

‘No, sir!’ 

‘*Evidently—’’ 

‘*No, sir!’’ 

‘‘And beyond all question-~’’ 

‘‘No, sir'—the suul is no such thing.” 

‘*Then what ts.it?”’ 

‘‘That is neither here nor there, Signor Pedro,” 
replied the stranger, musing, “I have tasted—- 
that is I meanI[ have known some very bad souls 
and some pretty good ones.’’: 

_ Here the stranger licked his lips; and having, 

unconsciously, let fall bis hand ypon the sable. 

volume, was seized with a violent fit of sneezing. 

upon which aur hero, reachiog his common-place 

book, inserted the following memorandum:— 

N. B.—Divorum tnferorum cachinnatio sternufamentis 
mortalium verisimillima est. — 

The stranger continued. ‘‘There was the 
soul of Cratinus—passable! Aristophanes—racy ! 
Plato—exquisite! Not your Plato, but Plato 
the comic poet—your Plato would have turned 
the stomach of Cerberus—faugh! Then—let me 
see—there were Catullus, and Naso, and Plau- 
tus, and Quinty—dear Quinty, as I called him 
when he sung a ‘seoulare’ for my amusement, 
while I toasted him good-humouredly on a fork. 
But. they want flavour, these Romans, one fat 
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Greek is worth a dozen ot them, and, besides, 
will keep, which cannot be said of a Quirite.— 
Terence, however, was an exception—firm as an 
Esquimaux, and juicy as a German—the very re- 
collection of the dog makes my mouth water.— 
Let us taste your Sauterne.’’ 

Our hero had, by this time, made up his mind 
to the ‘nél admirari,’ and merely filled his-visi- 
tor’s glass. He was, however, conscious of a 
strange sound in the chamber, like the wagging 
of a tail, but of this he took no notice, simply 
kicking the large water-dog that lay asleep un- 
der his chair, and requesting him to be quiet.— 
The stranger proceeded. 

“But, if | have a penchant, Signor Pedro, if I 
have a penchant, it 1s for a philosopher. Yet 
let me tell you, sir, it is not every dev———I mean 
every gentleman who knows how to choose a 
philosopher. Long ones are not good, and the 
best, if not very carefully shelled, are apt to be 
a little rancid on account of the gall. 

‘‘Shelled?’’ 

‘‘] mean taken out of the body.’’ 

‘What do you think of a physician?” 

‘Don’t mention them,’ here the stranger 
retched violently, ‘‘ugh! I never tried but one, 
that rascal——(ugh!)—-Hippocrates. Smelt of 
asafetida—(ugh! ugh!)—-took particular pains 
with the villain too—caught a wretched cold 
washing him in the Styx—and, after all, he gave 
me the cholera morbus.’’ 

‘The wretch! the abortion of a pill-box!”’ eja- 
culated Pedro, dropping a tear, and, reaching 
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another bottle of Sauterne, he swallowed three 
bumpers in rapid succession. The stranger fol- 
lowed his example. | 

‘*After all, Signor Pedro,’’ said he, ‘‘if a dev 
——if a gentleman wishes to live, he must have 
more talents than one or two, and, with us, a fat 
face is an evidence of diplomacy.” | 

‘*How so?” 

‘‘Why we are, sometimes, exceedingly pushed 
for provisions. You ought to know that, in a 
climate so sultry as mine, it is frequently impos- 
sible to keep a soul alive for more than two or 
three hours; and after death, unless. pickled im- 
mediately, (and a pickled spirit is not good) they 
will smell—you understand—eh? Putrefaction 
is always to be apprehended when the spirits are 
consigned to us in the usual way.’” 

‘*Good God! how do you manage?’’ . 

Here the Arabesque lamp commenced swing- 
ing with redoubled violence, and the stranger 
half started from his seat; however, with a 
slight sigh, he recovered his composure; merely 
Saying to our hero, in a low tone:—*‘I tell you 
what, Pedro Garcia, once for all, we must have 
no more swearing.” | 

Pedro swallowed another bumper, and his vi- 
sitor continued. 

‘*Why there are several ways of managing. — 
The most of us starve. Some put up with the 
pickle. For my part, I purchase my spirits viv- 
— corpore, in which case I find they keep very 
we ae 

‘‘But tlfe body, my dear sir, the body!”” voci- 
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ferated the philosopher, for the wine had gotten 
a little into hie head. Here he roached another 
bottle of Sauterne. 

‘‘The body !—weil, what of the body? oh! ah! 
[ perceive—whby the body is not ali affected by 
the transaction. I have made innumerable put. 
chases of the kind in my day, and the parties 
never experience any inconvenience. There was 
Cain, and Nimrod, and Nero, and Caligula, and 
Dionysius, and Pisistratus, and—and the Jew— 
and—and a thousand others, all very good men 
in their way, who never knew what a soul was 
during the latter part of their lives. Yet these 
men adorned society. Why isn’t there V ’ 
now?—whom you know as well as I—is he not 
in full possession of his faculties, mental and cor. 
poreal? Who writes a keener epigram? Who 
reasons more wittily? Who——but I have his 
agreement in my pocket book.’” . Thus saying, 
he drew, from the luminous bag, a book with 


[Column 2.] 
clasps of cornelian, and, from the book, a bundle 
of papers, upon some of which Pedro caught a 
glimpse of the letters MACHIA, MAZA, RICH. 
IL, and the words DOMITIAN and ELIZA. 
BETH. From these papers he selected a nar. 
row slip of parchment, and, from it, read aloud 
the following words:— 

In considoration of certain mental endowments, which 
it would be annecessary tospecify, and in farther consi- 
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deration of the sum ot one thousand Louis d'or, I, being 
aged one year and one month, do, hereby, frum this date, 
make over, to the bearer of this bond, all my right, title, 
and appurtenance in the shadow called ‘my soul.’ 
Done at Paris, this —— day of ——,in the year of 
, our Lord ——, FRANCOIS MARIE AROUET. 


_ S*A clever fellow that,’’ resumed the stranger, 
‘‘but he was wrong about the shadow —the soul 
a shaduw!—no auch nonsense, Signor Pedro.— 
Only think of a fricaseed shadow!” 

“Only think of a fricaseed s—h—a—d—o—w!” 
echoed our hero, whose faculties were becoming 
gloriously illuminated, ‘‘now, damme,’’ continu- 
ed he, ‘*Mr.—humph!—damme! (hiccup) if / 
would have been such a nincompoop. My soul, 
Mr.—humph!—yes, sir, my soul.’” 

‘*Your soul, Signor Pedro?” 

‘Yes, sir, my soul is—is—is—no shadow, . 
damme!”’ 

, ‘*{ should be sorry to suppose, Signor Pe. 
ro—’? 

‘*Yes, sir, my soul is peculiarly calculated for 
—for—a stew, damme!”’ 

‘-Ha!” 

‘*A ragout—”’ 

‘shh?’ 

“A fricasee—”’ 

SscAh!»? : 

‘Or (hiccup) @ cotelette—and I'll let you 
have it a bargain.” 

‘*Could n’t think of such a thing,’ said the 
stranger, calmly, at the same time arising from 
his seat. | 

Pedro stared. 
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‘‘Am supplied at present—’’ 

‘“*Eh?”? 

‘‘Have no cash on hand—’’ 

‘+What?” 

‘Very ungentlemanly.in me—’’ 

_ **Humph!”’ 

‘To take advantage of—’’ 

‘Sir!’ | 

‘sYour peculiar situation.” 

Here the stranger bowed and withdrew, in 
what manner our philosopher could not exactly 
ascertain; but, in a well concerted effort to die- 
charge a bottle at the scoundrel, the slender 
chain was severed that hung from the ceiling, 


and the metaphysician prostrated by the down- 
fall of the lamp. 
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Written for the Philadelphia Saturday Courier. 


RAISING THE WIND: 


OR, 


DIDDLING CONSIDERED AS ONE 
OF THE EXACT SCIENCES. 


BY EDGAR A. POE. 


‘Hey, diddle diddle 
The cat and the addle. 
Fyom an Epic by ‘‘Flaccus.’’ 


Since the world ‘began there have been two Jere- 
mys. The one wrote a Jeremiad about usury, and 
was called Jeremy Bentham. He has been much 
admired by Mr. John Neal, and was a great man in 
asmall way. The other gave name to the most im- 
portant of the Exact Sciences, and was entitled Jere- 
my Diddler. He was a great man ina great way— 
I may say, indeed, in the very greatest of ways. 

Diddling—or the abstract idea conveyed by the 
verb to diddle—is sufficiently well understood. Yet 
the fact, the deed, the thing didd/ing, is somewhat 
difficult to define. We may get, however, at a toler- 
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ably distinct cenception of the matter in hand, by de- 
fining—not the thing, diddling, in itself—but man, as 
an animal that diddles. Had Plato but hit upon this, 
he would have been spared the ahront of the picked 
chicken. 

Very pertinently it was demanded of Plato, why 
a picked chicken, which was clearly ‘‘a biped with- 
out feathers,” was not, according to his own definition, 
aman? But I am not to be bothered by any similar 
query. Man is an animal that diddles, and there is 
no animal that diddles det man. It will take an en- 
tire hen-coop of picked chickeus to get over that. 

What constitutes the essence, the ware, the princi- 
ple of diddling is, in fact, peculiar to the class of 
creatures that wear coats and pantaloons. A crow 
thieves; a fox cheats; a weasel outwits, a man did- 
dies. To diddle is his destiny. ‘‘Man was made to 
mourn,”’ says the poet. But not so:—he was made 
to diddle. This is his aim—his object—his end.— 
And for this reason when a man’s eaaien we say 
that he's ‘‘doze.”’ 

Diddling, rightly considered, is a compound, of 
which the ingredients are minuteness, interest, per- 
severance, ingenuity, audacity, norchalance, originali- 
ty, impertinence, and grin. 

Minstenese:—VYour diddler is minute. His opera- 
tions are upon e small scale. His business is retail, 
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for cash, or approved paper at sight. Should he 
ever be tempted into magnificent speculation, he 
then, at once, loses his distinctive features, and be- 
- comes what we term “‘financier.”” This latter word 
conveys the diddling idea in every respect except 
that of magnitude. A diddler may thus be regarded 
as a banker 7 petto—a ‘‘financial operation,’’ asa 
diddile at Brobdignag. The one is to the other as a 
Mastodon to a moause—as a tail of a comet to that of 
a pig—as Homer to Flaccus—as the ‘‘Iliad’’ to ‘‘Sam 
Patch.” | 

Interest:—Yout diddier is guided by self-interest. 
He scorns to diddle for the mere sate of the diddle. 
He has object in view—his pocket—and yours. He 
regards always the main chance. He looks to Num- 
ber One. You are Number. Two, and must look to 
yourself. 

Perseverance:—Your diddler perseveres. He is 
not readily discouraged. Should even the banks 
break, he cares nothing about it. He steadily pur- 
sues his end, and 3 

Ut camit a corio nunguam absterrebitur uncto, 60 
he never lets go of his game. | 

Ingenutty:—Your diddler is ingenious. He has 
constructiveness large. He oanderstands plot. He 

[End of Column 1. 


Column 2 begins on 
next page.] 
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invents and circumvents. Were he not Alexander, 
he would be Diogenes. Were he not what he is, he 
would be a maker of patent rat-traps or an angler for 
trout. 

Audacity:—Your diddler is audacious. He isa 
bold man. He carries the war into Africa. He 
conquers all by assault. He would not fear the dag- 
gers of the Frey Harren. With a little more pru- 
dence Dick Turpin would have made a good diddler; 
with a trifle less blarney, Daniel O’Connell, with a 
pound or two more brains, Charles the Twelfth. 

Nonchalance:—Your diddler 18 nonchalant. He 
is not at all nervous. He never kad any nerves — 
He is never seduced into a flurry. He is never put 
out—unless put out of doors. He is cagl—cool asa 
cucumber. He is calm—‘‘calm as a smile from La 
dy Bury.” He is easy—easy as an old glove, or the 
damsels of ancient Baia. 

Origtnality:—Your diddler is original—conscien- 
tiously so. His thoughts are his own. He would 
scorn to employ those of another. A stale trick is 
his aversion. He would return a purse, I am sure, 
upon discovering that he had obtained. it by an unori- 
ginal diddle. 

Impertinence:—Your diddler is impertinent. He 
swaggers. He sets his arms a-kimbo. He thrusts 
his hands tn his trowsers’ pockets. He sneers in your 
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face. He treads on your corns. He eats your din- 
ners, he drinks your wine, he borrows your money, 
he pulls your nose, he kicks your poodle, and he 
kisses your wife. 

Grin:—Your true diddler winds up all with a grin. 
But this nobody sees but himself. He grins when 
his daily work is done—when his allotted labors are 
accomplished—at night—in his own closet, and alto- 
gether for his own private entertainment. He goes 
home. He locks his door. He. divests himself of 
his clothés. He puts out his candle. He geta into 
bed. He places his head upon the pillow. Ali this 
done, and your diddler grins. This is no hypothesis. 
It isa matter of course. I reason a priori, and a 
diddle would be wo diddle without a grin. 

The origin of the diddle is referrible to the infancy 
of the Human Race, Perhaps the first diddler was 
Adam. Atall events, we can trace the science back 
toa very remote period of antiquity. The moderns, 
however, have brought it toa point of perfection 
never dreamed of by our thick-headed. progenitors.— 
Without pausing to speak of the ‘‘old saws,’’ there- 
fore, I shall content myself with a compendious ac- 
count of some of the more ‘‘modern instances.” 


A very good diddle is this. A housekeeper in. 
want of a sofa, for instance, is seen to go in and out 
of several cabinet warebouses. At length she ar- 
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rives at one offering an excellent variety. She is. 
aecosted, and invited to enter, by a polite and voluble 
individual.at the door. She finds a sofa well adapted 


te her views, and, upon inquiring the price, is 


surprised and delighted to hear a sum named at least 
twenty per cent. lower than her expectations. She 
hastena to make the purchase, gets a bill and receipt, 
leaves her address, with a request thatthe article be 
sent home gs speedily as possible, and retires amid a 
profusion of bows from the shop-keeper. The night 
arrives and no sofa. The next day passes, and still 
none. <A servant ia sent to make inqairy about the 
delay. The whole transacticn is demed. No sofa 
has been sold—no money received—except by the 
diddler who played shop-keeper for the nonce. 

Our cabinet warehouses are left entirely unattend- 
ed, and thus afford every facility for a trick of this 


kind. Visiters enter, look at furniture, and depart 


unheeded and unseen. Should any one wish to pur- 
chase, or to inquire the price of an article, a bell is 
at hand, and this is considered amply sufficient. 
Again, quite a respectable diddle is this. A well- 
dressed individual enters s shop: makes a purchase 


- to the value of a dollar; finds, ynuch to his vexation, 


that he has left his pocket-book in another coat pock- 


et: and so says to the shop-keeper— 


“My dear sir, never mind !—just oblige me, will 
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you, by sending the parcel home? But stay! Ireal- 
ly believe that I have nothing less than a five dollar 
bill even there. However, you can send four dollars 
in change with the bundle, you know.” — 

“Very good, sir,” replies the shop-keeper, who 
entertains, at once, a lofty opinion of the high-minded- 
ness of his customer. ‘I know fellows,’’ he says to 
himself, “‘who would just have put the goods under 
their arm, and walked off, with a promise to call and 

pay the dollar as they came by in the afternoon.” 

A boy is sent with the parcel and cheage. On the 
route, quite accidentally, he is met by the purchaser, 
who exelaims: 

“Ah! this is my bundle, I see—I thought you had 
been home with it long ago. Well, goon' My 
wife, Mrs. Trotter, will give yon the five dollars— 
I left instenetions with her to thet effeet. ‘Fhe change 
you might as well give to me—] shall want some 
silver for the Post Office. Very good! One, two,— 
is this a good quarter?—three, four—quite right! 
Say to Mrs. Trotter that you met me, and be sure 
now and do not loiter on the way.”’ 

The boy does’nt loiter at all—but he is a very 
long time in getting back from his errand—for no 
lady of the precise name of Mre. Trotter is to be 
discovered. He consoles himself, however, that he 
has not been such a fool as to leave the goods with- 
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out the money, and, re-entering his shop with a self- 
satisfied air, feels sensibly hurt and indignant when 
his master asks. him what has become of the change. 

A very simple diddle, indeed, is this. The captain 
of a ship which is about to sail, is presented by an 
official-looking personage, with an unusually mode- 
rate bill of city charges. Glad to get off so easily, 
and confused by a hundred duties pressing upon him 
all at once, he discharges the claim forthwith. In 
about fifteen minutes, another and less reasonable 
bill is handed him by one who-seon makes it evident 
that the first collector was a diddler, and the original 
collection  diddle. 

And here, too, is a somewhat similar thing. A 
steamboat is casting loose from the wharf. A tra- 
veller, portmanteau in hand, is discovered running 
towards the wharf at full speed. Suddenly, he makes 
a dead halt, stoops, and picks up something from the 
vround ina very agitated manner. It isa pocket- 
book, and—“Hasg any gentleman lost a pocket-book?”’ 
he cries. Noone can say that he has exactly losta 
pocket-book; but a great excitement ensues, when 
the treasure trove is found to be of value. The boat, 
however, must not be detained. 


*“Vime and tide wait for no man,”’ says the cap- 
tain. 


‘Bor God’s sake, stay only a few minutes,”’ says 
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the finder of the book—‘‘the true claimant will pre- 
sently appear.’’ 

“Can’t wait!” replies the man in authority; ‘‘cast 
off there, d’ye hear?’’ 

‘‘What am I to do?” asks the finder, in great tribu- 
lation. ‘I am about to leave the country for some 
years, and I cannot conscientiously retain this large 
amount in my possession. I beg your pardon, sir,” 
[here he addresses a gentlemen on shore,] ‘‘but you 
have the air of an honest man. Will you confer 
upon me the great favor of taking charge of this 
- pocket-book—I dow I can trust you—and of adver- 
tising it? The note, you see, amounts to a very con- 
siderable sum. The owner will, no doubt, insist 
upon rewarding you for your trouble—”’ 

“\ Me'—no. you'—it was you who found the book.’ 

“Well, if you must have it so—ZJ will take a small 
reward—just to satisfy your scruples. Let me see 
—why them notes are all hundreds—bless my soul! 
a hundred is too much to take—fifty would be quite 
enough, I am sure—” — | 

‘‘Cast off there!” says the captain. 

‘But then I have no change for a hundred, and, 
upon the whole, you had better’ — 

‘(Cast off there!"’ says the captain. 

‘Never mind!” cries the gentleman on shore, who 
has been examining his own pocket-book for the last 
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minute, or so—‘‘never mind! J can fix it—here is a 
fifty on the Bank of North America—throw me the 


book.”’ 
And the over-conscientious finder takes the fifty 


with marked reluctance, and throws the gentleman 
the book, as desired, while the steamboat fumes and 
fizzes on her way. In about an half an hour after 
her departure, the ‘large amount’’ is seen to be ‘‘a 
counterfeit presentment,” and the whole thing a cap- 
ital diddle. 


[Column 3.1 


A bold diddle is this. A camp-meeting, or some- 
thing similar, is to be held at a certain spot which is 
accessible only by means of a free bridge. A did- 
dler stations himself upon this bridge, respectfully in- 
forms all passers by of the new county law, which 
establishes a toll of one cent for foot passengers, two 
for horses and donkeys, and so forth, and so forth.— 
Some grumble but all submit, and the diddler goes 
home a wealthier man by some fifty or sixty dollars 
well earned. This taking a toll from a great crowd 
of people is an excessively troublesome thing. 

A neat diddle is this. <A friend holds one of the 
diddler’s promises to pay, filled up and signed in due 
form, upon the ordinary blanks printed in red ink.— 
The diddler purchases one or two dozen of these 
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blanks, and every day, at dinner, dips one of them in | 
his soup, makes his dog jump for it, and finally gives 
it to him ase donne bouche. The note arriving at ma- 
turity, the diddler, with the diddler’s dog, calls upon 
the friend, and the promise to pay is made the subject 
of discussion. The friend produces it from his eseré- 
torre, and is in the act of reaching it to the diddler, | 
when up juuips-the diddler’s dog and devours‘it forth- 
with. The diddler is net only surprised but vexed 
and incensed at the absurd behavior of his dog, and 
expresses his entire readiness to cancel the obliga- 
tion at any moment when the evidence of the obliga- 
tion shall be forthcoming. 

A very minute diddle is this. A lady isinsulted 
in the street by a diddler’s accomplice. The diddler 
himself flies to her assistance, and, giving his triend a 
comfortable thrashing, insists upon attending the lady 
to her own door. He bows, with his. hand upon his 
heart, and most respectfully bidding her adieu... She 
entreats him, as her deliverer, to walk in and be in- 
troduced to her big brother and her papa. Witha 
sigh, he declines todo so. ‘‘Is there 2o way, then, 
sir,” she murmurs, “in which I may be permitted 
to testify my gratitude?” 

‘“‘Why, yes, madam, there is. Will you be kind 
enough to lend me a couple of shillings?” 

In the first excitement of the moment the lady de- 
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cides upon fainting outright. Upon second thought, 
however, she opens her purse-strings and delivers 
the specie. Now this, I say, is a diddle minute—for 
one entire moiety of the sum borrowed has to be paid 
to the gentleman who had the trouble of pertorming 
the insult, and who had then to stand still and be 
thrashed for performing it. 

Rather a small, but still a scientific, diddle is this. 
The diddler approaches the bar of a tavern, and de- 
mands a couple of twists of tobacco. These are 
handed him, when, having slightly examined them, 
he says: | 

‘ST don’t much like this tobacco. Here, take it 
back, and giye me a glass of brandy and water in its 
place.”’ 

The brandy and water is furnished and imbibed, 
and the diddler makes his way to the door. But the 
voice of the tavern-keeper arrests him, 

‘I believe, sir, you have forgotten to pay for your 
brandy and water.” 

‘Pay tor my brandy and water!'—didn’t I give 
you the tobacco for the brandy and water? What 
more would you have?” 

‘‘But, sir, if you please, I don’t remember that you 
pard for the tobacco.”’ 

‘‘What do you mean, by that, you scoundrel?— 
Didn’t I give you back your tobacco? Isn’t that 
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your tobacco lying there? Do you expect me to pay 
for what I did not take?”’ 

‘‘But, sir,”’ says the publican, now rather at a loss 
what to say, “but, sir—”’’ 

‘‘But me no buts, sir,” interrupts the diddler, ap- 
parently in very high dnudgeon, and slamming the door 
after him, as he makes his escape.—‘‘But me no buts, 
sir, and none of your tricks upon travellers.” 

Here again isa very clever diddle, of which the 
simplicity is not its least recommendation. A purse, 
or pocket-book, being really lost, the loser inserts in 
one of the daily papers of a large eity a fully descrip- 
tive advertisement. Whereupon our diddler copies 
the facts of this advertisement, witha change of 
heading, of general phraseology, and address. The 
original, for instance, is long, and verbose, is head- 
ed ‘A Pocket-Book Lost!’’ and requires the treasure, 
when found, to be left at No. 1 Dick street. The 
copy is brief, and being headed with ‘‘Lost” only, 
indicates No. 2 Tom, or No. 3 Harry street; as the 
locality at which the owner may be seen. Moreover, 
it is inserted in at least five or six of the papers of 
the day, while, in point of time, it makes its appear- 
ance only a few hours after the original. Should it 
be read by the loser of the purse, he would hardly 
_ suspect it to have any reference to his own misfor- 
tune. But, of course, the chances are five or six to 
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one, that the finder will repair to the address given 
by the diddler, rather than to that pointed out by the 
rightful proprietor. The former pays the reward, 
pockets the treasure, and decamps. | 


Quite an analogous diddle is this. <A lady of ton 
has dropped, somewhere in the street, a diamond 
ring of very unusual value. For its recovery, she 
offers some forty or fifty dollars reward—giving, in 
her advertisement, a very minute description of the 
gem and of its settings, and declaring that, upon its 
restoration at No. so and so, in such and such Avenue, 
the reward will be paid sustanter, without a single 
question being asked. During the lady’s absence 
from home, a day or two afterwards, a ring is heard 
at the door of No. so and so, in such and such Avenue; 
a servant appears; the lady of the house is asked for 
and is deelared to be out, at which astounding infor- 
mation, the visitor expresses the most poignant re- 
gret. His business is of importance, and concerns 
the lady herself. In fact, he had the good fortune to 
find her diamond ring. But, perhaps it“would be as 
well that he should call again. ‘By no. means!”’ says 
the servant; and “By no means!” says the lady’s sis- 
ter and the lady’s sister-in-law, who ére summoned 
forthwith. The ring is clamorously identified, the 
reward is paid, and the finder very nearly thrust out 
of doors. The lady returns, and expresses some 
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little dissatisfaction with her sister and sister-in-law, 
because they happen to have paid forty or fifty dollars 
for a fac-simile of her diamond ring—a aaa 
made out of real pinchbeck and paste. 


But as there is really no end-to diddjing, so there 
would be none to this essay, were I even‘to hint at 
half the variations, or inflections, of which this 
science is susceptible. I must bring this paper, per- 
force, tea conclusion, and this I cannot do better than 
by a summary notice of a very decent, but rather 
elaborate diddle, of which our own city was made the 
theatre, not very long ago, and which was. subse. 
quently repeated with success, in other still more 
verdant localities of the Union. A middle-aged gen- 
tleman arrives in town from parts unknown. He is 
remarkably precise, cautious, staid, and deliberate in’ 
his demeanor. His dress is scrupulously neat, but 
plain, unostentatious. He wears a white cravat, an 
ample waistcoat, made with an eye to comfort alone; 
thick-soled cosy-looking shoes, and pantaloons with- 
out straps. He has the whole air, in fact, of your 
well-to-do, sober-sided, exact, and respectable ‘“‘man 
of business,” par excellence—one of the stern and out- 
wardly hard, internally soft, sort of people that we 
see in the erack high comedies—fellows whose words 
are so many bonds, and who are noted for giving away 
guineas, in charity, with the one hand, while, in the 
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way of mere bargain, they exact the uttermost frac- 
tion of a farthing with the other. 

He makes much ado before he can get suited with 
a boarding-house. He dislikes children. He has been 
accustomed to quiet. His habits are methodical—and 
then he would prefer getting into a private and res- 
pectable small family, piously inclined. Terms, how- 
ever, are no object—only he mzst insist upon set- 
tling his bill on the first of every month, (it is now 
the second,) and begs his landlady, when he finally 
obtains one to his mind, not, on any account, to for- 
get his instructions upon this point—but to send in 
a bill, avd receipt, precisely at ten o’clock, on the 
first day of every month, and under mo circumstances 
to put it off to the second. | 

These arrangements made, our man of business 
rents an office inareputable, rather thanina fashion- 
able quarter of the town. There is nothing he more 
despises than pretence. ‘‘Where there is much 
show,”’ he says, ‘‘there is seldom any thing very solid 
behind,’’—an observation which so profoundly im- 


[Column 4.] 


presses his landlady’s fancy, that she makes a pencil 
memorandum of it forthwith, in her great family 
Bible, on the broad margin of the Proverbs of Solo- 
mon. 
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The next step is to advertise, after some such 
fashion as this, in the principal business sixpennies of 
the city. The pennies are eschewed as not “‘respect- 
ble’—and as demanding payment for all advertise- 
ments in advance. Our man of business holds it as a 
point of his faith that work should never be paid for 
until done. 

WanTrp.—The advertisers, being about to com-— 
mence extensive business operations in this city, will 
require the services of three or four intelligent and 
competent.clerks, to whom a liberal salary will be 
paid. The very best recommendations, not so much 
for capacity, aa for integrity, will be expected. In- 
deed, as the duties to be performed involve high res- 
ponsibilities, and large amounts of money must ne- 
cessarily pass through the hands of those engaged, it 
is deemed advisable to demand a deposit of fifty dol- . 
lars from each clerk employed. No person need ap- 
ply, therefore, who is not prepared to leave this sum 
in the possession of the advertisers, and who cannot 
furnish the most satisfactory testimonials of morality. 
Youny gentlemen piously inclined will be preferred. 
Application should be made between the hours of 10 


and 11 A. M., and 4 and 5 P. M., of Messrs: 
BOGGS, HOGGS, LOGS, FROGS & CO: 
No 110 Dog Street. 


By the thirty-first day of the month, this advertise. 
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ment has brought to the office of Messrs. Boggs, 
Hoggs, Logs, Frogs & Co., some fifteen or twenty 
young gentlemen piously inclined. But our man of 
business is inno hurry to conclude a contract with 
any—no man of business is ever precipitate—and it is 
not until the most rigid catechism in respect to the 
piety of each young gentleman’s inclination, that his. 
services are engaged and his fifty dollars receipted 
for, 7ust By way of proper precaution, on the part of 
the respectable firm of Boggs, Hoggs, Logs, Frogs 
and: Company. On the morning of the first day of 
the next month, the landlady does zot present her bill 
according te promise—a piece of neglect for which 
the comfortable head of the house ending. in ogs, 
would no doubt have chided her severely, could he 
have been prevailed upon to remain in town a day or 
two for that purpose. 

As it is, the constables have a sad time of it, run- 
ning hither and thither, and all they can do is to de- 
clare the man of business, most emphatically, a ‘then 
knee high’—by which some persons imagine them 
te imply that, in fact, he isn, e,i—by which again 
the very classical phrase 7o2 est inventus, is supposed 
to be understood. In the meantime the young gen- 
tlemen, one and all, are somewhat less piously in- 
clined than before, while the landlady purchases a 
shilling’s worth of the best Indian rubber, and very 
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carefully obliterates the pencil memorandum that 
some fool has made in her great family Bible, on the 
broad margin of the Proverbs of Solomon. 
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